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ee DAY... and how the years 
fly! Once more you will be “‘to- 
gether alone”. ..Your children grown 
upand married, with homes of their own. 

And how will it be with you? Will 
you have an independent income... 
enough to make your later years free 
from financial worry ? 

Shouldn’t you be planning for it 
definitely now? 

One of the easiest and safest ways is 


the New York Life’s Annuity Endow- 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION...NOTHING 


ment. Under this policy, which comes 
in income units of $10 a month, the in- 
come starts at a definite retirement 
age and is payable to you for life. It 
guarantees you, say, $100 or $200, or 
more, every month as long as you live. 
But should you die before the retire- 
ment age, your family would receive at 
least $1,000 for every $10 a month unit. 

With a reasonable income assured 
for the rest of your life and no busi- 


ness cares, you could do very much 


as you pleased . . . enjoy a “second 
honeymoon”... travel at home or 
abroad .. . go South in the winter... 
visit with your children at your own 
expense. 

Our booklet, “Retire with a Life In- 
come” explains the Annuity Endow- 
ment. Be sure to get a copy from the 
New York Life representative in your 
community. Or, if you prefer, write 
You will be 


to the address below. 


under no obligation, of course. 


ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 











Prar-seeinc OWNERS who dig deep into cost records have 
found that truck economy is more than “How many miles 
to the gallon?” The big thing today is work done. You 
want the truck that delivers the most goods, or material, 
in the least time, at the lowest cost. 

According to owners’ records that’s what the Ford 
Truck does. 

This means that the Ford Truck goes more miles a 
day ... delivers more jobs... gives you dollar-saving 
V-8 speed and power along with Ford economy. 
~~ Owners all over the country have proved this. It is 
the reason there were more Ford Trucks sold in 1937 
than any other 1937 make. 

The Ford V-8 Trucks for 1938 give you still greater 
value and many new features. Prove what they can do 
for your business by making an “on-the-job” test with 
your own loads and your own driver. The nearest Ford 
dealer will be glad to let you have a truck for a trial. 

















FEATURES OF THE 1938 FORD V-8 TRUCKS 








New appearance for all units. More 
comfort, more head room, softer seat 
cushions. For 134-inch and 157-inch 
trucks—new, larger, quicker stopping 
brakes with the safety of steel from 
pedal to wheel—easier steering, new 
worm and roller type, with 18-inch 


wheel. New 134-inch wheelbase, giv- 
ing 60-inch cab-to-axle measurement 
and improved load distribution. En- 
tirely new one-ton truck line with 
full torque-tube radius-rod drive, 
full-floating rear axle and other 
time-proved Ford Truck features. 


Ge LOO 


NEW 


1938 


FORD V:- 8 TRUCKS 


INCLUDING NEW Oxne-7onner 
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TRANSITION 


Birthday: 

WiLi1AM BrockMAN BANKHEAD, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
64, Apr. 12. 





CHARLIE CHAPLIN, screen comedian; 
49, Apr. 16. 


Wituis Van Devanter, retired Su- 
preme Court Justice; 79, Apr. 17. 





Engaged: 

ARCHDUKE ALBERT OF Hapssurec, 40, 
and Kathlein Bocskai, 22, former Hungar- 
ian schoolteacher. 


Epwarp Beate McLean Jr., son of 
Evalyn Walsh McLean of Hope diamond 
fame, and Anne Carroll Meem of Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


CuarrE TREvorR, movie actress, and 
Clark Andrews, radio executive. 


Married: 


S1 MoHAMMED BEN GRANA, 23, heir 
of the Sheik of Araby, titular head of all 
the Arabs; and Douja ben Smaia, 22, Al- 
giers professor’s daughter. In accordance 
with Moslem rites, the bridegroom took a 
ceremonial bath and the bride waited un- 
seen while the marriage contract was sealed 
in another part of the Sheik’s palace in 
Biskra. 


Harry RicHMaAN, singer who flew the 
Atlantic with Dick Merrill in 1936, and 
Hazel Forbes, ex-Follies girl who inherited 
a tooth-powder and hair-tonic fortune from 
her second husband; in Chicago. 





Jrmmy Rirz, one of the screen’s three 
Ritz Brothers, and Ruth Hilliard, radio 
singer; in New York. 





Divorced: 


The former EtteN Witson McApoo, 
daughter of Sen. William G. McAdoo, from 
Rafael Lopez de Onate, Philippine-born 
actor; in Los Angeles. 


Water Wancer, Hollywood’s “hand- 
somest producer,” by the former Justine 
Johnstone, in Los Angeles. 





Appointed: 

GRANVILLE Hicks, to one of six new 
Harvard resident fellowships in American 
history. Choice of the Communist author- 
editor (a 1923 summa cum laude graduate) 
made little stir on the campus* but caused 





*In 1936 a student poll favored Landon. 
The Young Conservatives, a political discussion 
group, at first objected to Hicks, then backed 
him: “[We] feel . . . politics should be separate 


from education.” 


alarm outside the Yard’s iron fence. The 
appointment was attacked by the G.A.R., 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and public 
officials; an abortive move was even made 
to bring it under the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate’s current investigation into Communist 
and Fascist activities. Seizing the moment, 
Mayor Lyons of Cambridge “discovered” 
a fantastic Red plot in the public schools; 
he claimed Hicks had written an article 





Wide World 


Granville Hicks 





International 


Arrival in N. Y.: Mae West 





— 


(under a pseudonym) in the Young Com. 
munist Review, a copy of which was taken 
from a 16-year-old vocational student; and 
he accused Harvard students of luring ip. 
nocent pupils into an underground head. 
quarters with parties financed by “Com. 
munist gold.” University authorities point. 
ed out that Hicks would act not as an jp. 
structor but as an informal adviser; and 
that the appointment would stand. 


Rexrorp Guy TuGwett, former Up. 
der-Secretary of Agriculture, as chairman 
of New York City Planning Commission, , 
post vacated by A. A. Berle Jr. Tugwel 
took an indefinite leave of absence from 
the vice presidency of the American Mo. 
lasses Co. 





Honored: 

Beta Scuick of Mount Sinai Hospi- 
tal, New York, who discovered the diph- 
theria susceptibility test. He received the 


Addingham Gold Medal, annual British § 


award for “the most valuable discovery 
for relieving pain.” 





Pau Puiipre Cret, by the American 
Institute of Architects. Designer of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library and the Pan 
American Union Building, both in Wasb- 
ington, D.C., he is to receive the institute's 
highest gold medal award. 





a aan 

Arrived: 
In New York, Mar West, for movie- 
theatre stage show appearances with seven 
different leading men. At Pennsylvania 


Station she greeted Station Master Bill 
Eagan with a chuck under the chin. 


In New York, Ernst (Purtzi) Hanr- 
STAENGL, former chief of the Nazi foreign- 
press division and piano player to Adolf 
Hitler. Putzi, who fled Germany a year 
ago, gave reporters the slip at the pier. 





International 


The late Feodor Chaliapin and his daughter Dassia 
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‘om. Caught at the Harvard Club, he excused 





ken himself “for a moment” and disappeared. 
and His return for the 25th reunion of his 
; in- class at Harvard four years ago caused a 
ead- storm of criticism against the university’s 
om- receiving a noted Nazi. 

int. © se aa 

| in- : 

be Departed: 


T. O. M. Sopwith, twice unsuccessful 
. challenger for the America’s Cup, from 
Un. New York for England. He said there was 





man no prospect of another challenge until a 
me tank like that used here for testing models 
well of the successful cup defender Ranger is 
oy built in England. 

Mo- 


| Recovering: 
Au Capone; after two months in the 
Aleatraz hospital where he suffered “from 








spi- | intermittent mental disturbances,” the 

iph- Chicago gangster was returned to his reg- 

the ular cell. 4 
tish ; * ' s 

ey | Died: 


SESS. RECORD 





COPItS FOR EVERY BY 


Feopor CHALIAPIN, 65-year-old Rus- 
sian opera and concert singer, in Paris, of 





- kidney ailments complicated by anemia. F(R EVERY DEPARTMENT 
= The 6-foot-6 basso who called himself a ee 
rn “big Siberian bear,” sang under both the . 
ash- | . ° . ‘ 
‘ Czarist and Bolshevik regimes, though in -@Q7 | witte * 
are each case he ended up in the government’s OWE OFC", 


| bad graces. From the Russian Imperial 
Opera he went to La Scala, Milan, and in 
1921 joined the Metropolitan, New York. 
As an actor as well as a musician he at- 
tracted flocks of stage-door followers whom 


Two copies or more, all in perfect alignment, clear, 
legible, distinct, typed over the Egry Speed-Feed — 
that’s the modern, time-, labor- and money-saving 
way to write all multiple copy forms, with copies for 
all interested departments completed at a single writing. 











ee he shooed away with tales of his “100 chil- 
a dren” (twelve in real life). One of his 
BA Geuchters 3 no pgs ag EGRY 
daughters, Stella, caused a sensation when 
she went to work for a New York depart- ES 
NF- ment store. Another, Dassia, accompanied — 5 one f 
‘n- _ -Chaliapin when he practiced. A son, Boris and Egry forms are designed for all types and sizes of 
8 laced tin celia Ot traits of businesses to expedite the recording of all initial trans- 
dolf seawoveER, as paunes the pertentts © actions; to give complete control and protection over 
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In London, Steve Bioomer, 64, one tro Egry + sere ba ay oy an sm 
| of England’s greatest soccer players, who Ss Se Senn, HERES ORS S-2OO Se 


tems; Speed-Feed; Automatic Controller for Elliott 


onal © 


had been coaching in Germany for twenty 
years. He had just come home from a six 
months’ trip given him by admirers in an 
effort to restore his health. 


Capt. Artuur S. Witson, 69, at Chal- 
font St. Giles, England. He was the first 
to notice the alleged cheating at cards of 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming, who later 
sued Wilson’s mother for slander when the 
story leaked out. A major scandal in the 
90s, the case involved many personages 
including Edward VII, then Prince of 
Wales, who testified that though he had 
noticed no cheating he had to believe the 
witnesses because “there were five of 
them.” 


Bertram Mutts, 64, British circus 
owner, in London. As owner of the famous 
Olympia show, a London event for two 
decades, he had offered $100,000 for the 
capture of the Loch Ness monster. 


Fisher; Automatic Controller for the Addressograph— 
and data on their application to your specific needs, 
will be sent on request. Demonstrations arranged in 
your own office without cost or obligation. Consult 
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telephone directory for the name 
+ of Egry Sales Agent or write de- 
partment NW-42S. 

Egry Systems Service Division 
An organization of business form 
specialists who will be glad to 
develop systems for your special 
requirements, or suggest system 
changes and improvements to 
meet new conditions. Make use 
of this service freely, without 
obligation, of course. 


REGISTER Company 





Dayton, Ohio 
SALES AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NORWAY- 
EUROPE 


CRUISE 





S. S. “PARIS” 


A Coastline Cruise of Europe from 
Lisbon to Norway and Sweden 
with Calls in 12 Countries 


Sailing June 25 


A new and delightful way to see 
Europe. @ Cruising, as in a yacht, 
along its shores and the British 
Isles and in Norwegian Fjords. 
Stopping at historic European 
cities, and at towns renowned 
for beauty or quaintness. 

Motor drives from ports of call to 
many other notable places. 





Among Ports of Call 


Ponta Delgada, Azores Edinburgh, Scotland 
Funchal, Madeira Copenhagen, Denmark 
Lisbon, Portugal Visby, Sweden 

Brest, Brittany Oslo, Norway 

Dublin Bay, Ireland Bergen, Norway 
Holyhead, Wales Rotterdam, Holland 





With shore excursions to Mont Saint 
Michel, Killarney, the Highlands of 
Scotland, Stockholm and other places. 
Sailing in the French Line’s 34,000-ton 
liner “Paris” ... an ideal cruise ship. 
37 days from New York to New York 
with an immediate return by the 
“Normandie”... but the cruise rates 
include return by other ships of the 
French Line up to December 31, 1938. 


Rates, $590 up 





ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT— OR 


RAYMOND- 
WHITCOMB 


New York: 670 Fifth Ave. (at 53rd St.) 
Boston: 145 Tremont St. & 122 Newbury St. 
Philadelphia: 1517 Walnut St. 
Cleveland: 841 Union Trust Building 
Chicago: 320 North Michigan Ave. 
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LETTERS 


‘Bull and Cow’ 


Your excursions into Polynesia lead you 
into some errors. Page 2 of Newsweek of 
Mar. 21 gave us the letter of Lt. Comdr. 
A. G. Bisset with a correction of your clas- 
sification of pot as a fish food. In a gener- 
ous footnote you vouchsafed the informa- 
tion that bulumakau is Fijian and is used 
to describe the flesh of meat cattle. Bulu- 
makau is not Fijian but Samoan and is a 
word used by natives to indicate the male 
or female of a beef animal and, less fre- 
quently, the edible flesh of the kine. 

Cc. S. CARLSMITH 





Hilo, Hawaii 


Philological research shows that Samoan 
and Fijian are allied languages and have 
the “bull and cow” word in common. A 
Fijian grammar printed by the Marist fa- 
thers in 1906 defines Pulumakau (spelled 
with a P) as “bull, cow, ete.” and adds: 
“Karavau: bull, etc. (nearly obsolete).” 
Other interesting words applying to things 
unknown before the white (originally Scot- 
tish) occupation: koli, dog; ose, horse; vusi 
or pusi, cat; kote, coat; sitima, steamer. 





Praise for Preview 

For some time I have meant to com- 
pliment you on the superb magazine you 
have made of Newsweek. After long pro- 
crastination I am compelled to write now, 
after reading The Periscope in your issue 
for Apr. 4. Your “survey of expert fore- 
casts” is one of the best and most valu- 
able features I know of in any magazine. 
I hope you will print many of them. 

My work makes it necessary for me to 
read 20 or 30 magazines and a great num- 
ber of newspapers each month. None of 
them produces greater benefit or pleasure 
than NEWSWEEK. 

RODERICK LULL 
Associate Editor 

Industrial News Review 

Portland, Ore. 

PS. Nathan’s column is also a 
definite addition to the magazine. 


very 





Parent Church 


In your issue of Apr. 4, commenting on 
the church merger, you state that the 
Southern Church seceded from the “par- 
ent” church ete. Since the Methodist 
Church was founded in the South, I am 
curious to know where you get that “par- 
ent” church. Cut an apple in two parts, 
can you say which is the “parent” part? 
It seems a part of the merger propaganda. 

C. G. FENNELL 

Guntersville, Ala. 


Information Service of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 





America, Apr. 3, 1937: “Ninety-two year 
ago... the Southern churches withdrey 
from the parent body and created th 
Methodist Episcopal Church South . , » 

Yearbook of American Churches, 193: 
“The Southern conferences of the M, R. 


Church . . . approved a plan of separation © 


from the main body in connection with © 
the discussion of slavery.” 

The Methodist General Conference of 
1844 rebuked a Southern Bishop, Jame; 
Osgood Andrew, for the owning of slaves 
In 1845 Bishop Andrew’s sympathizers 
organized the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. 





Chance and Telepathy 

THE CHICAGO PSYCHOLOGICAL CLUB CoN. 
SISTING OF 120 PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLO- 
GISTS PASSED A RESOLUTION DEPLORING 
YOUR DISTORTED QUOTATION OF DR. LOUIS 
D. GOODFELLOW ON PAGE 29 APR. ELEVENTH 
ISSUE COMMA AND REQUESTING CORRECT 
AND FULL QUOTATION IN ORDER PROPERLY 
TO STATE GOODFELLOW’S POSITION WHICH 
IS THAT THE RESULTS IN ZENITH RADIO EX- 
PERIMENTS ARE ACCOUNTED FOR NEITHER 
BY CHANCE NOR BY TELEPATHY. 

M. W. RICHARDSON 
Chicago, IIl. 


A statement by Dr. Goodfellow said 
that “the number of correct responses was 
considerably in excess of what might be 


expected by pure chance.” He attributed | 


——. 





the “better-than-chance” result 
mental telepathy, but to certain well-| 
known psychological principles.” 





Bull 


In your issue of Apr. 18 you have an 
article regarding Duncan Marshall of 
Ontario, which contains a serious error. 


You state that Mr. Marshall ran for and § 


was elected to the Senate of Canada. 
This, of course, is entirely incorrect. By 
the British North America Act 30-31 Vie- 
toria, Chapter 3, Section 24, “The Gov- 
ernor General shall from time to time, it 
the Queen’s name, by instrument under 
the Great Seal of Canada summon quali- 
fied persons to the Senate; and, subject to 
the provisions of this act, every persol 
so summoned shall become and be 4 
member of the Senate and a Senator.” 

NEwswWEEK is usually so accurate that 
I feel an error of this kind should be | 
brought to your attention. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Mr. Jennison is right. Canadian sen 
ators are appointed for life by the Gov- 
ernor General, not elected. Newswekk 
meant to emphasize that, during political 
elections subsequent to Millhills’ purchase, 
Marshall’s campaign speeches in Ontario 
were subject to opposition gibes about the | 
high price paid for the bull. 
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S. S. “FRANCONIA” 


To the Lands of the Midnight Sun, 
all the Scandinavian Countries, 
Russia and the Baltic 


Sailing July 2 


The eighteenth annual Raymond- 
Whitcomb Cruise to Iceland, the 
North Cape, Norway, and other 
countries of northern Europe. 
With visits to all Scandinavian 
capitals, to peaceful fjord villages 
and the lonely North Cape. 
Cruising through the grandest of 
Norway’s incomparable fjords. 





Among Ports of Call 


Reykjavik, Iceland Visby, Sweden 
Hammerfest, Norway Stockholm, Sweden 
Trondheim, Norway Helsingfors, Finland 


Merok, Norway Leningrad, Russia 
Bergen, Norway Zoppot, Danzig 
Oslo, Norway Copenhagen, Denmark 





With an excursion, among many oth- 
ers, to Moscow, the pulsating capital 
of Soviet Russia. 

Sailing in the Cunard White Star world 
cruising liner “Franconia.” 

45 days for the complete Cruise with 
direct return to New York... arriving 
there August 16. Cruise rates, how- 
ever, include return by most Cunard 
White Star sailings to end of the year. 


Rates, $550 up 





ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT —OR 


RAYMOND- 
WHITCOMB 


New York: 670 Fifth Ave. (at 53rd St.) 
Boston: 145 Tremont St. & 122 Newbury St. 
Philadelphia: 1517 Walnut St. 
Cleveland: 841 Union Trust Building 
Chicago: 320 North Michigan Ave. 
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“ BUDD 


BUILDS WITH STAINLESS STEEL 


Tue safety record of American railroads is 
one of the most remarkable achievements of 
modern times. To the Edw. G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Company, the maintenance of this 
record is of paramount importance. 

Safety always has been, is today, and will 
continue to be the first consideration in build- 
ing Budd cars. It is the one fixed factor, in- 
variable, admitting of no compromise. Only 
after every requirement of safety has been 
scrupulously fulfilled does Budd proceed to 
eliminate dead-weight . . . to pare down the 
excess burden imposed by outmoded construc- 
tion and unimproved materials. 

That policy has produced Budd’s modern 
streamliners of stainless steel. 

Before building Budd cars we tested many 
materials. Stainless steel—the most expensive 
structural steel in the world — proved best. 
Why? Because, pound for pound, it has four 
times the elastic strength of ordinary steel. 








lle 


With it we could put safety first and still 
build truly lightweight cars. The problem 
then became one of fabrication. 

Neither riveting nor the usual welding 
method was wholly satisfactory. But stainless 
steel was so perfect for the job, and we were 
so determined to use it, that we spent years in 
developing a new method of fabrication. This 
is the SHOTWELD* process . . . discovered, per- 
fected and controlled exclusively by Budd. 

Budd stainless-steel cars have proved their 
strength and safety. Swift, light, comfortable, 
they attract passengers wherever they are put 
into service. 


Originator of ALL STEEL* bodies for auto- 
mobiles, now used almost universally, the 
Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing Company has 
pioneered modern methods in the design and 
fabrication of steel products. 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


thawte Seascsent EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. Zus*2sze 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Lodge-Hopkins Debate 


Young Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge slipped 
up in his plans to take Harry Hopkins for 
a ride when the latter appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Unemployment 
and Relief. Lodge had prepared a stiff list 
of questions to confound Hopkins, but 
_ they were inadvertently released to a Bos- 
ton newspaper. Hopkins got hold of the 
paper and boned up on the answers be- 
' fore he testified. 


Reorganization Backfire 


If the Reorganization Bill were to come 
up in the House today it would probably 
pass. The reason is that the issue has 
backfired on many Congressmen since the 
House killed the bill. The flood of tele- 
grams is over, and representatives are 
now getting letters from the masses, many 
of them reflecting the feeling that F.D.R. 
was made a “martyr.” As a result, a 
number of Congressmen are saying pri- 
vately that they wish they’d voted the 
other way. Immediate result will be an 
increased tendency to “go along” with 
Roosevelt—for a while. 


Hamilton Rise 
Note that G.O.P. Chairman John Ham- 


ilton, whose influence had been declining, 
_ is now rapidly regaining lost prestige in 
high Republican circles. He has clicked as 
a money raiser and, contrary to his old 
habits, has recently been restrained and 
judicious in his public statements. Ham- 
ilton’s main drawback as a party power 
now is that many Republicans think he’s 
still playing too close to Herbert Hoover. 


Spanish Embargo 


Four State Department officials (James 
C. Dunn, Green Hackworth, Jay Pierre- 
pont Moffat, Joseph Green) have been 
Strongly denying columnists’ accusations 
that they blocked the lifting of the Span- 
ish arms embargo because of their alleged 
Sympathy for the rebels. Informed in- 
siders attribute maintenance of the em- 
bargo not to pro-Fascist views of any 
Officials but to: (1) F.D.R.’s fear of 
offending pro-Franco Catholics in the 
US. and (2) the general State Depart- 
ment custom of following Britain’s lead 
m European foreign policy. 


Spy Scare 


Though it makes good headline ma- 
terial, the Pacific Coast spy scare is large- 
ly bunk. Army and Navy heads, as well 
as State Department officials, point out 
that about all the data the so-called spies 
are said to be collecting is public infor- 
mation anyway. Government agencies sell 
accurate charts of U.S. coastlines, offshore 
areas, harbors, and channels; position of 
most fixed coast-defense guns is no secret. 
Officials point out that spy scares always 
increase in exact proportion to tension 
between any two countries. 


Hull Placated 


Here’s the reason F.D.R. took the un- 
usual step of including the Secretary of 
State in his conference to work over de- 
tails of the new pump-priming program: 
Adolf Berle, new Assistant Secretary of 
State, was widely credited with working 
out the spending plan and selling it to 
the President, though actually Berle was 
just one of several New Dealers who 
backed the idea. The President, realizing 
that Hull becomes annoyed whenever one 
of his subordinates is given direct access 
to the White House, consulted with the 
Secretary in the hope of appeasing him. 





A.F. of L. Lobbying 


Cenvineed that the C.L.0. still has the 
inside track at the White House, A.F. of 
L. strategists are directing their lobbyist 
energies at Congress more vigorously than 
ever before. In addition to acting on doz- 
ens of minor bills, they played a big part 
in defeating the Reorganization Bill, 
helped kill the original wage-hour meas- 
ure, and have been working overtime to 
get the new bill in a form they want. 
Incidentally, Federation lobbyists, work- 
ing indirectly, played a big part in get- 
ting the PWA revived as part of the 
pump-priming program. Building done 
under WPA employs relief labor at low 
wages, while under PWA union men get 
a high proportion of the jobs. 


New TVA Rumpus 


The lull in the TVA “scandal” is only 
temporary. Arthur Morgan definitely 
plans to sue over his ouster as chairman, 
but he’s now more concerned over the 
coming Congressional investigation. He 
has been working quietly with a Chicago 
attorney (Edwin H. Cassels) on an elabo- 
rate presentation of his argument. If he’s 
prevented from presenting full details at 


the hearings, he’ll publish the whole 
story in book form. Meanwhile, TVA 
heads are staging a publicity build-up, 
feeding the press every possible item that 
reflects credit on the TVA. And Lilien- 
thal’s aides are preparing a thick dossier 
calculated to make Dr. Morgan look ridic- 
ulous by revealing some of his alleged 
utopian plans for TVA. 


Trivia 

Invited to participate in this week’s 
Periscope Preview on Congressional elec- 
tions, President Roosevelt wrote out his 
predictions—but then put them in an 
envelope and gave them to Secretary 
Steve Early, stipulating that the envelope 
shouldn’t be opened till after the elections 
.. . The economy-minded House gave ex- 
actly six votes to an amendment which 
would cut Congressmen’s travel allowance 
from 20 cents a mile to the actual amount 
spent . . . Secretary Ickes has scored a 
political guessing victory over the Demo- 
cratic champion, Jim Farley; Ickes told 
F.D.R. that Lucas would win the Illinois 
Senatorial primary; Farley guessed Igoe 
. . « Richard Whitney’s arrival in Sing 
Sing upset the numbers-racket men in 
the Middle Atlantic area; superstitious 
bettors played 835 (last three figures in 
Whitney’s Sing Sing number, 94,835) and 
won heavily when the number came up 
on the pari-mutuel totals at Bowie, which 
are used to determine winners in that area. 





Anglo-French Pool 


Behind resumption of talks between 
French and British military staffs is the 
French contention that preparations for 
pooling defense resources must be made 
now, since in an emergency there wouldn’t 
be time to work out adequate cooperation. 
Plans would include immediate coordina- 
tion of defenses along the Rhine, English 
Channel, North Sea, Mediterranean, and 
the Belgian border. Most important would 
be cooperation of the two air forces to 
insure protection of all strategic bases 
with as little overlapping as possible. 


Tunisia Troubles 


An important though little-mentioned 
reason for French eagerness to begin ne- 
gotiating an agreement with Italy is the 
growing danger of an Italian-inspired re- 
volt in Tunisia. Dissolution of the Neo- 
destour nationalist movement by the 
French has had very little effect, and 
underground agitation is steadily increas- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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ing. French officials, long aware that Mus- 
solini’s agents are behind much of the un- 
rest, are hoping to have Italy officially 
acknowledge French sovereignty over 
Tunisia in return for France’s recognition 
of the Ethiopian conquest. 


Nazis in Tirol 


Mussolini’s worst suspicions about Hit- 
ler’s plans for Nazifying German inhabi- 
tants of the Italian Tirol appear to have 
been confirmed. According to highly 
credible diplomatic sources, the Duce has 
received first-hand information on Hit- 
ler’s ambitions in the Tirol, as well as on 
his commercial aims in the Danubian 
Basin, from Guido Zernatto, one of former 
Austrian Chancellor Schuschnigg’s right- 
hand men. Zernatto, whose whereabouts 
after his flight from Vienna is officially 
“unknown,” is actually in Rome. Note 
that shortly after his arrival Mussolini ar- 
ranged to have the popular Crown Prince 
Humbert tour through the Italian Tirol. 


Recognition Hitch 


British diplomats are troubled by com- 
plications arising from their recognition 
of the Ethiopian conquest. There’s a dis- 
tinct possibility that Japan will demand 
similar recognition for Manchukuo. While 
Britain would like to use such recognition 
as a bargaining point in negotiating with 
Japan over British interests in China, she 
fears the move might prove offensive to 
the U. S. Officials in London frankly ad- 
mit that they need all the moral support 
they can get from America; of course, 
this applies also to material support when 
trouble begins popping. 


French Anti-Semitism 


With the departure of Léon Blum, first 
Jewish Premier in French history, it’s ex- 
pected that the recent wave of anti- 
Semitism in France will quickly subside— 
at least for the present. Blum’s Socialist 
views, plus the fact that he introduced a 
number of Jews into Cabinet and other 
important posts, gave the opposition op- 
portunity to play on religious prejudices. 
During the last days of the Blum govern- 
ment, open anti-Semitic demonstrations 
were far from rare in Paris and were 
frequent in the Chamber itself. 


Foreign Notes 


When Mussolini asked Italian women 
to donate their wedding rings to the 
Ethiopian war chest he started something. 
About half the “gold” rings were found 
to have cores of lead, and now Italian 
jewelers must trade-mark all their prod- 
ucts so similar frauds can be traced ... 
The Rumanian Government is neatly dis- 
franchising thousands of Jews by boosting 
the legal expenses involved in proving 
their citizenship, as now required by law 


. Mayfairites now believe the King 
will have his first post-abdication reunion 
with the Duke of Windsor when George 
visits Paris in June; previously they’d 
thought Windsor would tactfully absent 
himself from Paris. 





Air-Cooled Buses 


Airconditioning of buses is gaining 
rapid headway. Already in use in 140 
buses in the Far West, the cooling systems 
are now being installed in hundreds of 
others on main-line routes. The apparatus 
most widely used has a_ detachable 
mechanism operated by a small, independ- 
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Re: Periscope Previews 


Three weeks ago Newsweek pub- 
lished its first Periscope Preview: the 
composite view of 24 outstanding 
economists on the American business 
outlook. The feature was offered Nort 
as a prediction by Newsweek but 
simply as a precise compilation of fore- 
casts by informed specialists. The 
editors felt that such a survey of ex- 
pert opinion represented a departure 
in news forecasting. 

Reaction to that first survey has 
more than justified the editors’ con- 
fidence. Accordingly, on the next page 
NEWSWEEK now offers the second Peri- 
scope Preview. Others will appear at 
frequent intervals, as vital news ques- 
) tions present themselves. 
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ent four-cylinder engine. It cools, filters, 
dehumidifies, deodorizes, and circulates 
the air. In winter it can be used as a 
heating system. 


Phonograph Boost 


Phonograph-record retailers, long hard 
hit by the inroads of radio, see much hope 
in the hypodermic devised by RCA-Vic- 
tor. The plan, called the Victor Record 
Society, involves signing up members 
who pay a $6 admission fee, buy $9 worth 
of records, and in return receive gratis a 
$15 record-playing attachment for their 
radios. If a member’s annual purchases 
total $60, he gets a dividend of $6 in free 
records. Tried out in ten cities, the idea 
clicked and is now being started on a 
national basis. 


New Acheson Job? 


Note that the stock exchange had to 
hire a special counsel, Dean Acheson, one- 
time Under-Secretary of the Treasury, to 
represent it at the SEC hearings on the 
Whitney case. The regular exchange at- 
torneys were witnesses in the case. Ache- 
son, who still has many close Washington 
connections though he quit the New Deal 





after a disagreement on fiscal policy, May 


x 


be retained permanently as a legal liaison | 


man in the capital. 


Business Footnotes 


General Electric will be out late this 
week with revolutionary “cool light” 
lamps whose low current consumption 
and ability to produce any color of light 
should give them big commercial possj- 
bilities Production of commercial 
movies (to be used for special sales promo. 
tion) is mushrooming; 20 to 30 billions will 
be spent on such films this year . . . The 
SEC is so swamped by utility holding com. 
panies’ data that it won’t force a shovw- 
down on the “death sentence” clause for 
many months. 





Winchell vs. Hearst 
"Troubles between William Randolph 


Hearst and 
Winchell, are nearing a climax. Hearst 
has criticized Winchell in memos to 
editors, and Winchell has repeatedly sub- 
mitted his resignation. Newspaper shop- 
talk to the effect that Hearst will pigeon- 
hole Winchell in an “executive” job until 
his contract expires is baseless; Winchell’s 


his ace columnist, Walter 7 


. 
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unique contract requires that his column | 


regularly be printed in a New York paper. 
The whole fracas will probably come to 
a head when Ken magazine shortly pub- 
lishes an “exposé” of the subject. 


Alaskan Air Line 


Though there won’t be any announce- 
ments for some time, Pan American Air- 
ways has finally solved the problem of 
how to run an air line to Alaska without 
the complications of flying over foreign 
territory. Survey flights will begin this 
summer on a projected “outside” route. 


From a US. terminal (probably Boeing | 
Field in Seattle), planes will swing west | 


of Vancouver Island over the open sea 
(thus avoiding Canadian waters). After 
only 700 miles of flying, the ships can 
land in the Alaska panhandle. The north- 
ern terminal will be Juneau, which is al- 
ready used as a base by Alaska Airways. 


Missing Persons 


Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of the 
1930-31 Hoover Emergency Committee 


1 


for Unemployment, now heads the board | 


of Rockefeller Center in New York; i 
active because of ill health, he spends 


ToT 


most of his time in the country, keeping | 


up on criminology and police work . . - 
Charley Paddock, formerly Olympic sprint 


champion and “world’s fastest human,” 18 — 


business manager of four Long Beach, 


Calif., newspapers and a leader of the | 
city’s Committee of 10,000, an organiza — 
tion warring on the “invasion of petty © 


racketeers.” 
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A PERISCOPE PREVIEW 





How Will America Vote Next Fall—and Why? 


Is the New Deal rapidly slipping? ... Are the Republicans on the 
verge of a real comeback? ... What are the main currents that will 
affect the country’s voting? 

Next November’s Congressional elections, involving the entire 
House and more than one-third of the Senate, will tell the story. 

To preview that story, Newsweek has questioned recognized ex- 
perts. During the past two weeks, it obtained forecasts from 48 of 
the nation’s best-known political analysts, all of them correspondents 
who keep close tab on American voting trends. As a cross check. 
NewsweEEK also questioned ten experienced politicians, five from each 
major party, whose private predictions can be considered frank. 

Average of both groups’ forecasts: 

Republicans will gain 60 seats in the House. 

Republicans will gain four seats in the Senate. 

Chief factors influencing the Democratic loss: first. the reces- 
sion; second, dissension among Democrats; third, the natural mid- 
term swing away from the party in power. 

Every one of the 58 forecasters foresees Republicans gains. Not one, 
however, believes the G.O.P. will come near to gaining control of 
either house. 


DETAILS OF THE SURVEY: 

Newsweek asked each of those consulted to answer three questions 
on the basis of present indications. The first question: 

1—IIow will the seats in the new House be divided among the 
following three groups: Democrats (now 332), Republicans (now 90), 
others (members of mmor parties: now 13). 

Average of the 48 correspondents’ answers: Democrats 270 (or 
—62), Republicans 151 (or +61), others 14 (or +1). 

Average of the ten politicians’ answers: Democrats 276 (or —56), 
Republicans 147 (or +57). others 12 (or —1). 

Average of all 58 answers: Democrats 271 (or —61), Republicans 
150 (or +60), others 14 (or +1). 

he predictions fall into five broad groups: 


REPUBLICAN GAIN 


0-20 21-40 41-60 61-80 81-100 
Correspondents I 1 15 12 9 
Politicians 0 3 3 3 1 


The Senate offers a less significant gauge. Only 34 of the 96 Senate 
seats will be at stake in the election, and 12 of these represent South- 
ern or border states that almost invariably go Democratic. The 
second question: 

2—ITow will the seats in the new Senate be divided among Dem- 
ocrats (now 77), Republicans (now 15), and others (now 4)? 

In this case the average of the correspondents’ predictions and that 
of the politicians are identical. Biggest G.O.P. gain predicted by any 
one forecaster: 10 seats. Smallest G.O.P. gain predicted: 0. 


Average of all 58 predictions on the new Senate’s composition: 
Democrats 73 (or -4), Republicans 19 (or +4), others 4 (no change) . 


Eacu of the four elections after 1928 increased the number of 
Democratic seats in both houses of Congress. Now, if the consensus of 
experts is borne out, November will bring a reversal of this eight- 
vear trend. Accordingly, the statistical picture of Congress from the 
Republican landslide of 1928 through 1938 will look like this: 


Year HOUSE SENATE 
Concress’- Elected Dem. Rep. Others Dem. Rep. Others 
7Ist 1928 165 269 ] 39 56 1 
72nd 1930 216 218 1 47 48 ] 
73rd 1932 313 117 5 59 36 1 
74th 1934 $22 103 10 69 25 2 
75th (AS TODAY) 332* 90 13 77 15 4 
76th (FORECAST ) 271 150 14 73 19 4 


*Including five vacant seats formerly held by Democrats. 


The third question: 

3—Indicate in order of importance the three factors which you be- 
lieve will play the biggest part in influencing the change in voting 
sentiment: (a) recession, (b) the natural midterm swing away from the 
party im power, (c) Roosevelt's fiscal policies, (d) dissension within 
the Democratic party, (e) Roosevelt’s alleged “dictatorial” moves 
(including the Supreme Court fight), (f{) Roosevelt’s foreign policy. 
(g) any others. 

Both correspondents and politicians overwhelmingly selected the 
recession as the most important factor. In both surveys, little impor- 
tance was attached to “dictatorial moves.” 

The politicians’ and correspondents’ answers are grouped together 
in the replies to Question 3: 


Factor 1st choice 2nd choice 3rd choice 
Recession 49 4 2 
Democratic Dissension 2 21 6 
Midterm swing 2 10 11 
Fiscal policies 2 5 19 
“Dictatorial” Moves 1 14 11 
Foreign Policy 0 0 1 
Other factors 2 2 1 


Two facts should be pointed out: First, that events of the next 
six months might vitally affect the outcome. Second, that Novem- 
ber election forecasts cannot tell the complete story of the New Deal’s 
strength; another part of the story will be told by the Democratic 
primaries, which will determine whether the Democratic nominees will 
be of the pro-Roosevelt or anti-Roosevelt brand. In October, after the 
primaries are well over, Newsweek will present a second Periscope 
Preview on this same subject. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE SURVEY 


POLITICAL CORRESPONDENTS 


Theodore C. Alford, Kansas City Star 

Robert S. Allen, Stern Newspapers, United 
Features 

Joseph Alsop, Robert Kintner, NANA 

Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Star-Times 

Ulric Bell, Louisville Courier-Journal 

Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dis- 


others 


Bulkley S. Griffin, Hartford Times and 


Jay G. Hayden, Detroit News 

Raymond Z. Henle, Paul Block Newspapers 
Arthur S. Henning. Chicago Tribune 
George R. Holmes. Intn’t’l News Service 
H. V. Kaltenborn, CBS 

Frank R. Kent, Baltimore Sun 

Arthur Krock, New York Times 


Frederic William Wile, Washington Star 

Gladstone Williams, Miami Herald, Atlanta 
Constitution, and others 

Lyle C. Wilson, United Press 

Richard L. Wilson, Des Moines Register & 
Tribune 


Paul Wooton, New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
McGraw-Hill Pubs. 
James L. Wright, Buffalo Evening News 


POLITICIANS 


patch David Lawrence, United States News 
Harold Brayman, Phila. Evening Public Paul R. Leach, Chicago Daily News 
Ledger 


Ashmun N. Brown, Providence Journal 


Walker S. Buel. Cleveland Plain Dealer 


G. Gould Lincoln, Washington Star 
Paul Mallon, King Features Syndicate 
William C. Murphy Jr., Phila. Inquirer 


Patrick Boland, Dem. Whip of House 
James A. Farley, chmn. Dem. Nat'l Comm. 





Erwin D. Canham, Christian Sci. Monitor 

Raymond Clapper, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers 

Walter Davenport, Collier’s Weekly 

Rodney Dutcher, N.E.A. Service 

Morris D. Ervin, Cincinnati Times-Star 

J. Fred Essary, Baltimore Sun 

Carter Field, Bell Synd., McGraw-Hill Pubs. 

Jay Franklin, Register & Tribune Syndicate 

Edwin W. Gableman, Cincinnati Enquirer 

Charles O. Gridley, Denver Post and others 


oe 


John O'Donnell, Doris Fleeson, N.Y. News 

Clifford A. Prevost, Detroit Free Press 

George W. Stimpson, Houston Post 

Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers 

Mark Sullivan, N.Y. Herald Tribune Synd. 

Bascom N. Timmons, Houston Chronicle and 
others 

Ray Tucker, McClure Syndicate 

Franklyn Waltman Jr., Washington Post 

Albert L. Warner, New York Herald Tribune 

J. R. Wiggins, St. Paul Pioneer Press 


John Hamilton, chmn. Repub. Nat'l Comm. 

Emil Hurja, ex-exec. Director Dem. Natl. 
Comm. 

Charles L. McNary, Repub. leader of Senate 

Joseph W. Martin Jr., chmn. Repub. Congr. 
Campaign Comm. 

Charles Michelson, 
Natl. Comm. 

James Roosevelt, sec’y to the President 

John G. Townsend Jr., chmn. Repub. Sena- 
torial Campaign Committee 

Earl Venable,exec.sec’y Repub. Congr.Comm. 


publ. director Dem. 
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—. I was firing on this 
division, we sure had to 


shovel between here and Middle- 
town. It took muscle then to run 
an engine. Look at those fellows — 
just enjoying the breeze. If you 
want to be an engineer, you’re a 
lucky boy to be growing up now.” 

On railroads, as in all industry, 
electricity is taking heavy loads 


from tired backs. More traffic is 





“Guess I was born 
THIRTY YEARS 
too soon. Billy!” 


Doing things electrically turns totlers into operators 
§ & Jy 


handled more easily. Electric travel 
is faster, cleaner and quieter. The 
new electrified lines and Diesel- 
electrics are bringing back the old 
thrill of going places. 

In production jobs of every 
kind, modern motor-driven ma- 
chinery lets workers use their heads 
instead of their backs and arms. 
Electricity does the heavy hauling 


and lifting. With its tireless help, 


@ Westinghouse 


men produce more and earn more 
in fewer hours. 

Westinghouse has spent its entire 
fifty-two years in helping to elec- 
trify America. Nearly every job in 
America’s industries and homes has 
become easier as a result. Electric- 
ity, through many Westinghouse 
applications, has multiplied man’s 
power to produce wealth — and to 


enjoy it. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY * PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Underwood & Underwood 


The President: ‘We can afford to pay for security .. 


President’s Spending Plan 


Hoists Sail Against Slump 


Principal Effect 
Is Psychological; Purse Rule 
by Congress Likely 


Those few who have had _ intimate 
glimpses of President Roosevelt’s daily 
routine have been most impressed by his 
uncanny knack of rapidly dictating in- 
volved state documents and then OK-ing 
them without changing so much as a 
comma. 

Last week, however, Franklin Roose- 
velt had a writing job that permitted no 
such facile authorship. Tuesday night un- 
til 2:45 A.M., Wednesday night until 1:30 
A.M., he wrestled with a special message 
to Congress, writing, erasing, correcting. 
As he worked into the night, the Presi- 
dent must have known that his hopes of 
present peace and future glory largely 
depended on what he wrote into that 
message. For Congress and the nation 
awaited his answer to what critics have 
called “The Roosevelt Recession.” 

Thursday morning the President signed 
his special message and sped it to the Cap- 





. 


itol; clerks read it aloud; and Congress 
knew Mr. Roosevelt’s long-delayed answer. 
As in the dark days of 1933-34, he called 
for a large-scale spending program. This 
time he recommended pouring some 
$5,000,000,000 down three broad ducts: 
Continvep Reiter: The President called 
for Congress to appropriate $1,550,000,000 
for relief. “Such a grant,” he said, “is am- 
munition of the highest grade for attack 
on recession.” He asked $1,250,000,000 
to carry the WPA for seven months start- 
ing July 1, $175,000,000 for the Farm Se- 
curity Administration to aid tenant farm- 
ers, $75,000,000 for the National Youth 
Administration to help indigent young peo- 
ple, and $50,000,000 to keep CCC camps 
running at capacity. Mr. Roosevelt lumped 
under the general head of relief the $1,500,- 
000,000 that Congress a fortnight ago au- 
thorized the RFC to lend to businessmen 
who need immediate financial aid. 
Crepit Expansion: As a Second step in 
“stopping the downward spiral,” the Presi- 
dent suggested two means of deepening the 
nation’s credit reservoir. First he planned 
by executive action to release $1,400,000,- 
000 of the earmarked gold in the Treas- 


ury’s “sterilization” fund (see page 34) . Then 
he had the Federal Reserve Board reduce 
its bank-reserve requirements by $%750,- 
000,000. He hoped that businessmen, un- 
der the psychological stimulus of easily ac- 
cessible credit, would borrow freely. 

IncreAseD Lenpina: Next the President 
admonished: “You and I cannot afford to 
equip ourselves with two rounds of am- 
munition where three rounds are neces- 
sary. I ask for a renewal of public-works 
projects.” His proposed third round was a 
total public-works outlay of $1 ,462,000,000* 
—giving the PWA $450,000,000 to grant to 
states and authority to lend or grant up 
to a total of another $550,000,000; an addi- 
tional $300,000,000 for loans through the 
United States Housing Authority; and 
grants of $100,000,000 for public roads, 
$37,000,000 for flood control, and $25,000,- 
000 for Federal buildings. 

In addition, Mr. Roosevelt suggested 
legislation to eliminate tax-exempt bonds, 
make Federal and state employes pay in- 
come taxes, and tighten loopholes in the 
antitrust laws. 


Preparations 

The spending program surprised no one. 
Washington had known for a week that 
Mr. Roosevelt had decided to stop playing 
possum. But everyone had wondered what 
the tone of the message would be. Would 
the President blame conditions on business 
itself and strike out again at “economic 
royalists?” Or would he adopt a calm, con- 
ciliatory manner? 

Early in the week Mr. Roosevelt had 
given comfort to some businessmen when 
he sent Congress his report on railroad re- 
habilitation without tacking on a ready- 
made bill. Many saw this as an indication 
he had decided to leave more discretion 
to Congress. 

Then, later in the week, the President 
upset that favorable impression. A Senate- 
House conference was considering the 1938 
Revenue Bill, in which the Senate had 
killed the unpopular undistributed-profits 
levy and modified the tax on capital gains. 
In tart, identical letters to the conference’s 
leaders, Senator Harrison and Representa- 
tive Doughton, Mr. Roosevelt asked that 
both features be retained in the bill. 

At once a howl went up. It was not only 
that business dreads both taxes; critics also 
objected to Mr. Roosevelt’s procedure. 
Unmindful that both Woodrow Wilson 





*The President’s message ambiguously im- 
plied that this figure might run a half-billion 
higher as a result of additional PWA loans. Up 
to this week, neither he nor his advisers had 
cleared up the ambiguity. 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Recovery planners: 
John Garner and William Bankhead 


and Herbert Hoover similarly exerted in- 
fluence on bills while the measures were 
still in conference, Congressmen and news- 
papers charged the President with breaking 
precedent by trying to sway conferees. 

One fact, however, dwarfed all others in 
pre-message calculations. Never had Mr. 
Roosevelt taken such pains to solicit the 
advice of Congress and Cabinet. Day and 
night, serious-faced groups of administra- 
tion heavyweights trooped into the White 
House for long consultations, then emerged 
tight-lipped and noncommittal. 

Spectacular news came from but one of 
the conferences: the President’s regular 
weekly meeting with Congress leaders— 
Garner, Barkley, Bankhead, and Rayburn. 
Reporters noticed that the Vice President 
stalked from the White House crimson- 
faced. Rumors at once spread that John N. 
Garner had bluntly warned the President 
that Congress would not stand for more 
large-scale spending. 

Next day Mr. Roosevelt irritably denied 
to reporters that he had clashed with Gar- 
ner. He added a denial of newspaper stories 
that Garner a week earlier had cautioned 
him against antagonizing business and told 
him to “let the cattle fatten.” Such stories, 
the President snapped, “were made out of 
whole cloth.” If reporters didn’t believe 
him, they could ask Garner himself. But 
the reporters couldn’t check with the Vice 


President: he was at the Washington zoo 
with Mrs. Garner. When he showed up 
later, he simply smiled at questions. 


Purchasing Power 

That night the President talked for three 
hours with such administration advocates 
of spending as Harold L. Ickes, Henry A. 
Wallace, Harry L. Hopkins, and with such 
preachers of thrift as Henry Morgenthau, 
Cordell Hull, James A. Farley, and Jesse 
H. Jones. And, although he didn’t appear 
at any of the group conferences, David 
Cushman Coyle, administration economist 
and author of popularized economics books, 
supplied abundant material for the Presi- 
dent’s message. Federal Judge Sam Rosen- 
man, old friend and adviser, came from 
New York to help with last-minute revi- 
sion. 

Conferences over, Mr. Roosevelt pol- 
ished up and sent to Congress his longest 
special message in more than a year. 

Right off the bat, he publicly conceded 
for the first time that the nation faced a 
second depression: “It is because the course 
of our economics has run adversely for half 
a year that we owe it to ourselves to turn 
it in the other direction before the situa- 
tion becomes more definitely serious.” Then 
he briefly reviewed conditions as he found 
them in 1933 and outlined his efforts to 
raise purchasing power—“citizens’ income” 


~ Wide World 
Recovery spenders: Nathan Straus, 
Ebert Burlew, Harold Ickes, and Stewart McDonald 


—from a low of $38,000,000,000 in 1932 to 
$68,000,000,000 in 1937. That the national 
income had fallen back to around $56,000, 
000,000 the President attributed to “cer. 
tain highly undesirable practices” so that 
“again production outran the ability to 
buy.” 

Among the causes for overproduction, 
he listed fear of war, inflation, and nation- 
wide strikes. As a result, there was now a 
repetition “on a small scale” of the depres- 
sion that followed 1929. 

In defense of his new spending program, 
Mr. Roosevelt argued: “Let us unanimous- 
ly recognize the fact that the Federal debt, 
whether it be 25 billions, or 40 billions, can 
only be paid if the nation obtains a vastly 
increased citizen income . . . If this citizen 
income can be raised to $80,000,000,000 a 
year, the national government and the 
overwhelming majority of state and local 
governments will be ‘out of the red’.” 

Then Mr. Roosevelt made a final plea 
for domestic tranquillity: “There can be 
no dictatorship by an individual or by a 
group in the nation, save through division 
fostered by hate. Such division there must 
never be.” 


Reaction 

In general, Congress and the _ business 
community received the President’s mes- 
sage with more approval than they have 





Kenneth McKellar, Sam Rayburn, Clifton Woodrum, James Byrnes, and Robert Wagner 
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given other Roosevelt messages in the past 
fifteen months. Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, 
who has split with the President on major 
issues since 1937, uttered a dictum which 
well summed up Congressional feelings: 
“There is quite general agreement in the 
Senate and House that there has got to be 
some pump priming. I don’t see anything 
else to do. [But] I don’t think they will give 
him a blank check.” 

The majority of the nation’s newspapers 








CREDIT 
EXPANSION 
$ 2, 150,000,000 





EXPENDITURES 
$ 2,062.000,000 


“(In 1933-34] government spending acted 
as a trigger, a trigger to set off private 
activity . . . This new program adds 
$2,062,000,000 to direct Treasury expendi- 
tures and another $950,000,000 to govern- 
ment loans ... The net effect on the debt 
of the government is this—between now 
and July 1, 19389 . . . the Treasury will 
have to raise less than a billion and a half 
dollars of new money . 

“T propose to sail ahead. I feel sure that 
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and a flurry of telegrams to Congressmen 
protested the spending program. But no 
politics-wise observer believed for one mo- 
ment that Congress would pass up a 
chance to spend money in an election 
year. 

Industrialists quickly noted that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt seemed somewhat chas- 
tened, less anxious to “crack down.” The 
stock market spurted up slightly and 
commodity prices boomed as the inflation- 
ary psychology gained headway. 


‘My Friends’ 

Franklin Roosevelt’s realization that he 
stood at a crucial crossroad in his career 
was apparent in the care he took to see 
that his views reached the largest possible 
audience. He asked broadcasting compa- 
nies to grant him time for a fireside chat— 
not the usual 20-minute period, but a full 
45 minutes. Ten hours and a half after he 
sent his message, to Congress, the Presi- 
dent spoke to the nation through 350 radio 
stations. In the main, the talk repeated 
the substance of his Congressional message 
in a simpler, “my friends” style. 

Excerpts: “We area rich nation; we can 
afford to pay for security and prosperity 
without having to sacrifice our liberties 
into the bargain . . . 
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1938 Pump priming: billions for credit, spending, and lending 


your hopes, I feel sure your help are with 
me. For, to reach a port, we must sail— 
sail, not lie at anchor; sail, not drift.” 





Import 


Analysts saw these important points in 
the new program: 

1—Though Congress will almost cer- 
tainly approve the program, it will prob- 
ably earmark most of the funds and at- 
tach many strings. Congressmen are tired 
of giving Mr. Roosevelt blank checks and 
fear-that, if they voted him wide spending 
discretion, he might use it as a club in the 
November elections. 

2—Despite its grandiose ring, the spend- 
ing program is comparatively modest. The 
money,for WPA, NYA, FSA, CCC, pub- 
lic roads and flood control will just about 
keep those activities running at the pres- 
ent rate. Biggest single uplift will prob- 
ably come from the PWA appropriation. 
But, even though PWA already has on 
hand 2,785 approved projects awaiting 
funds, too much technical routine is in- 
volved to permit much of the work to get 
under way before late summer. 

3—Realizing this, the administration is 
making the best of the program’s psycho- 
logical merits. By grouping the many pro- 
posals together, springing them all at once, 


and dramatizing them in a fireside chat, 
Mr. Roosevelt unquestionably hoped to 
build up an inflationary psychology that 
would get business moving. 

4—Biggest question mark is the future 
effect of the RFC lending plan and the two 
moves for expanding the nation’s credit. 
American banks already have on hand an 
abnormal amount of reserves on which 
they can expand credit. Increasing these 
reserves may of course force some in- 
crease in bank lending and investment. 
But no great amount of good can come 
from increased bank reserves unless and 
until businessmen are in a borrowing mood. 
It is probably for this reason that Mr. 
Roosevelt adopted an unexpectedly con- 
ciliatory tone toward business. Whether 
he will continue that tone, and what ef- 
fects it will have, remain the big question 
marks ‘for the 1938 Recovery Program. 


Illinois Vote 


Kelly-Nash Machine’s Defeat 


Chiefly of Local Significance 





In a St. Patrick’s Day speech two years 
ago Mayor Edward Kelly of Chicago 
sneeringly referred to the Jewish Gover- 
nor of Illinois as “Mr. O’Horner.” The 
Governor’s retort gave voice to a long- 
cherished ambition and epitomized the 
feud between the two men: 

“As I remember it, St. Patrick drove all 
the snakes out of Ireland. I'll be content 
if I drive just one snake out of Illinois, 
that boa constrictor Boss Kelly.” 

Last week, in the first of 43 state pri- 
maries, Henry Horner drew one step nearer 
to fulfillment of his ambition. Illinois vot- 
ers, guided by the Governor’s powerful 
political organization, defeated Kelly’s key 
candidates and gave his machine the 
soundest thrashing of its spotty career. 


Success Story 

Kelly’s 44 years in Chicago’s catch-as- 
catch-can politics began when he landed 
a job with the city’s Sanitary Depart- 
ment; by 1922 he had become chief engi- 
neer of the department and a power in the 
city. Emboldened by success, he and his 
colleagues overstepped themselves. Eight 
years ago, they were indicted for con- 
spiracy to defraud the taxpayers of %5,- 
000,000. Kelly’s indictment was quashed 
in time to keep him from facing trial— 
but not soon enough to make him a pre- 
sentable candidate for the 1931 Mayoralty 
campaign. 

In Kelly’s place, Patrick A. Nash, Cook 
County’s aging boss, nominated and 
elected Anton Cermak. After Mayor Cer- 
mak’s assassination at Miami in 1933, 
Nash himself wanted to become Mayor 
but later agreed upon Kelly as a compro- 
mise appointee. With Kelly as Mayor and 
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Nash in Cermak’s position as Democratic 
National Committeeman, the pair soon 
built a machine that controlled Cook 
County and gained virtual domination of 
the state’s Democracy. 

Meanwhile the Kelly-Nash machine un- 
wittingly strengthened the agent of its own 
destruction. For the Governorship in 1932, 
Kelly and Nash supported Horner, a well- 
to-do lawyer and bibliophile, owner of the 
nation’s most important private collection 
of Lincolniana. Since 1914 Horner had 
been elected and reelected without a break 
as head of Cook County’s probate court, 
world’s largest tribunal under a single 
judge. In the gubernatorial campaign, 
Horner’s polished and impressive oratory 
won him widespread favor downstate in 
addition to his already vast Cook County 
following; with Kelly-Nash support, he 
became Illinois’ first Democratic Governor 
in sixteen years. 

The machine soon found that its candi- 
date wasn’t its creature, and Horner’s in- 
dependence rapidly turned into outspoken 
enmity. With increasing venom he at- 
tacked Kelly’s bossism and refused to bow 
to Chicago’s politicians. His power grew to 
a point where the national administration, 
never prone to put its money on a losing 
horse, systematically split its patronage 
between Horner’s group and the Kelly- 
Nash faction. 

Two years ago, seeking to check the 
threat of more “good government” in Illi- 
nois, the Cook County machine tried to 
nominate for Governor Herman Bundesen, 
a Kelly lieutenant and head of Chicago’s 
Health Commission. But, under the dual 
leadership of the Governor and State’s 
Attorney Thomas Courtney, the growing 
Horner organization decisively defeated 
Bundesen and _ renominated Governor 
Horner. 


Vote Battle 

This year the Horner-Courtney group 
sought larger conquests. 

When Sen. William Dieterich, disowned 
by both factions, withdrew his candidacy 
for reelection, Kelly and Nash hastened to 
support Michael Igoe, United States At- 
torney and outspoken New Deal adherent. 

To oppose Igoe, Horner chose Scott 
Lucas, 46-year-old Representative-at- 
Large. Despite his public opposition to 
the President’s Supreme Court plan and 
Wage-Hour Bill, Lucas proclaimed him- 
self a New Dealer. But he campaigned 
chiefly on the local issue of bossism. 

In Cook County, Horner and Courtney 
hit upon a psychological master stroke. 
County Judge Edmund Jarecki, long a 
Kelly-Nash politician, had been abandoned 
by the machine. In his place the county 
organization backed Circuit Judge John 
Prystalski. Knowing the strategical value 
of trouncing the enemy on his home ground. 
Horner and his advisers adopted Jarecki 
as their own candidate for the judgeship. 

A third candidate added color to the 


Governor’s ticket. T. V. Smith—who de- 
scribed himself as a “Texas boy who 
wanted to become a poet, turned toward 
becoming a would-be politician, and 
ended an ignorant man and a philosopher” 
—ran for nomination as one of the state’s 
two Representatives-at-Large. Already a 
State Senator, well known as a professor 
of philosophy at the University of Chi- 
cago and as author of the prize-winning 
book “The Promise of American Politics,” 
Smith attracted statewide liberal support. 

Accusations and countercharges made 
the campaign one of the bitterest in 
Illinois history. Both sides shouted charges 
of fraudulent registration, deliberate mis- 
representation, and tax trickery. 

Election day, aided by thousands of 
Republicans who switched allegiance for 
the primaries,* the state’s Democrats 
gave the MHorner-Courtney faction a 
sweeping victory. They nominated Lucas, 
Smith, Jarecki, and a list of lesser candi- 
dates. 





Significance 


Despite many commentators’ attempts 
to interpret the Illinois primaries as a 
New Deal defeat, the results offered little 
clear-cut national significance. But in de- 
cisively defeating the Kelly-Nash organi- 
zation, Chicago adds one more name to 
the growing list of American cities in 
active revolt against machine government. 





Foreign Policy 
Roosevelt and Two Envoys 
Warn Dictators ‘Hands Off’ 


In Berlin Apr. 13, Hugh R. Wilson 
formally addressed compatriots in the 
American Chamber of Commerce. But his 
audience also included representatives of 
the German Foreign Office. To their faces 
the Ambassador assailed the “fallacy” of 
national self-sufficiency, a prime Nazi doc- 
trine. Then, after expressing hope that 
“no nation will make it impossible” for 
the United States to remain at peace, he 
remarked significantly: “There are some 
things our nation would fight for.” 

This was the strongest notice so far to 
aggressor countries that the United States 
is not afraid to fight. Guardedly, Secre- 
tary of State Hull had given this warning 
in Washington; less guardedly, Ambassa- 
dor Joseph P. Kennedy had given it in 
London. Wilson spoke directly. 

Notwithstanding this succession of slaps 
at Fascist ideologies in Europe, the ad- 
ministration showed more concern last 





*Tllinois’ last three off-year primaries have 
shown a hefty swing away from Republicans 
toward Democrats: 


Republicans Democrats 
1930 1,410,538 327,312 
1934 966,246 1,167,977 
1938 716,000 1,614,000 
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week at Fascist activity in Latin America. 
President Roosevelt and his Ambassador 
to Peru, Laurence A. Steinhardt, chose 
Pan American Day as a logical occasion 
on which to make this clear. 


‘Encroachments’ 

In the past year the administration has 
been increasingly anxious over Italian, 
German, and—to a lesser degree—Japa- 
nese activities in South and Central 
America. The Fascist powers have kept 
pace with the trade increases the United 
States won by reciprocal-trade treaties. 
But, what is more alarming to the State 
Department, Latin American countries 
have been swapping raw materials for 
Fascist-made war materials. 

Among examples of so-called Fascist 
encroachment: in Peru, the largest and 
most powerful bank is Italian-controlled, 
important newspapers reflect Italian in- 
fluence, Italian experts train Peruvian po- 
lice and aviators; in Brazil, a German 
colony of about 400,000 flourishes despite 
recent suppressions of Nazism, German 
interests reputedly control important iron 
mines, at least three Italian-made sub- 
marines operate in the Brazilian Navy, 
and the Japanese population exceeds 
130,000; Venezuela this year got two 
Italian cruisers in exchange for oil; Chile 
recently bought 65 German and Italian 
warplanes. 

Finally, Fascist propaganda pours over 
the southern continent like tropical rain. 
Italy, for instance, distributes free tele- 
graphic news service, used by at least one 
leading Buenos Aires newspaper and by 
numerous smaller papers in the interior. 
To offset such European penetration, the 
United States sent Army planes on a mass 
good-will flight last February. South 
America received them ecstatically, but 
the Fascist drive lost little headway. 


Countermoves 

Resolved not to let its “good neighbors’ 
thus drift into the arms of “bandit na- 
tions,” the administration last week took 
the offensive by turning one of the Fascist 
powers’ chief propaganda weapons—radio 
—to its own ends. 

Broadcasting from Lima (the Italian 
stronghold) , Ambassador Steinhardt took 
it upon himself to speak for all the Amer- 
ican democracies. He warned bluntly that 
“conquest and ultimate subjection are ac- 
complished . . . by propaganda rather 
than armed force .. . We are determined 
to protect ourselves against these insidious 
methods.” Without naming them, Stein- 
hardt referred directly to Germany and 
Italy. 

“We may as well ask ourselves why 
nations thousands of miles distant and 
already known to be seriously impover- 
ished should expend such huge sums for 
propaganda among us ... We may be 
quite certain that in due course the bill 
will be presented, perhaps by those who 


> 





International 
Lady Cops: To rejuvenate its policewoman squad, New York City 
opened new application lists. When the lists closed Apr. 13, nurses, ac- 
tresses, beauticians, and one Sunday-school teacher—5,000 in all—had 
responded. After training for severe physical and mental tests, the girls 
will compete for special detective jobs. 





believe in a philosophy of force .. . We 
should . . . marshal public opinion on our 
hemisphere against those who still believe 
the law of the jungle is man’s destiny.” 

Next day President Roosevelt reminded 
foreign dictators that, under the Monroe 
Doctrine, the United States will not brook 
aggression in Latin America. He interpret- 
ed the doctrine as binding all American 
republics for mutual protection. 

Having wrestled with domestic prob- 
lems until nearly 3 A.M., the President 
arose just before noon and drove the two 
blocks to the tree-bowered Pan American 
Union Building. Behind closed doors, as 
if confiding secrets, he addressed the 
union’s governing board (composed of 
Secretary Hull and the chief envoys of 
the twenty Latin American republics) . In 
contrast to this hush-hush atmosphere, an 
elaborately arranged radio network car- 
ried throughout the Western Hemisphere 
the President’s words: 

“The 300,000,000 citizens in the Ameri- 
can republics . . . have the same problems, 
the same differences, even the same ma- 
terial for controversy which exists else- 
where. Yet we have undertaken con- 
tractual obligations to solve these normal 
human differences by maintaining peace; 
and that peace shall not be en- 
dangered by aggression coming from out- 
side of our hemisphere . The North, 
Central, and South American voices which 
reach us through the air are those of 
friends.” 


Roosevelt Week 


Presidential pardons are rare. When the 
offense involves contempt of the Senate 
or House, pardons are rarer still. But this 
week President Roosevelt granted a par- 
don to Dr. Francis E. Townsend, old-age 
pension advocate under 30-day sentence 
for contempt of a House committee. 

The 71-year-old doctor had landed in 
hot water in 1936 when he cut short his 
testimony before the committee, headed 
by C. Jasper Bell. This year Representa- 
tive Bell became convinced that the doc- 
tor had acted on the bad advice of asso- 
ciates and finally intervened for him with 
the President. 

Townsend had already put himself in 
the hands of a United States Marshal 
Monday when the Presidential pardon ar- 
rived. Informed it had been granted, he 
commented: “An act of contrition by 
Congress.” 


*|The Presidential appointment of the 
week went to Norman H. Davis, whom 
Mr. Roosevelt named chairman of the 
American Red Cross to succeed the late 
Rear Admiral Cary T. Grayson. Long 
known as United States Ambassador-at- 
Large, Davis officially held no such title. 
His only government post in recent years 
was the nominal chairmanship of the 
American delegation to the long-forgotten 
Geneva Disarmament Conference of 1933. 
For that he has held temporary rank as 
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an ambassador, drawing pay at the rate 
of $17,500 a year. 

In his Red Cross role Mr. Davis will 
still be free to perform diplomatic mis- 
sions—still in his official capacity as chair- 
man of the 1933 delegation. 


* During one of the busiest weeks of his 
career, the President also found time to 
greet six Campfire Girls, throw out the 
first ball of the 100th baseball season in 
the opener between the Washington Sen- 
ators and Philadelphia Athletics, and veto 
a bill allowing $39.50 to a citizen whom 
an off-duty CCC worker had hit with a 
whisky bottle. 


“ At a press conference, the President ex- 
plained that a bell radio listeners heard 
during his Fireside Chat had been a tele- 
phone in an adjoining room. Robert W. 
Horton, Scripps-Howard reporter, sallied: 
“We thought it was Major Bowes.” Mr. 
Roosevelt paused before joining in the 
laughter. 


Health Note 


Twenty-seven states have laws designed 
to prevent marriage of syphilitics. In 
most, however, the laws are only partly 
effective because they apply to males 
alone. In 1935 Connecticut became the 
first state with a law requiring both men 
and women to submit to blood tests for 
syphilis before getting marriage licenses. 
Since then seven other states—Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, Kentucky, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and New Jer- 
sey—have followed suit. 

Last week the biggest state of all 
joined this group, when Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman of New York signed a bill re- 
quiring blood tests of both parties within 
twenty days before they apply for a mar- 
riage license. 

Meanwhile the Bulwinkle Bill for a Fed- 


eral anti-syphilis campaign progressed 








through Congress. Testifying in its behalf 
last week, Mayor La Guardia of New 
York observed: “Twenty-five years ago, 
ladies talked about their blood pressure 
when they got together for a chat. Now 
they talk about their Wassermanns.” 





Capital Slip 


Sen. Harry Flood Byrd comes of aristo- 
cratic Virginia stock descended from Col. 
William Byrd II, founder of Richmond. 
Rep. Maury Maverick of Texas claims 
distinguished Old Dominion ancestry. Last 
week these two figured in one of the prize 
Washington slips recorded in 1938. 

When the House was debating the Re- 
organization Bill, Senator Byrd escorted 
his wife and three other women to the gal- 
lery to hear the oratory. A foe of the bill, 
Byrd pointed down toward Maverick, who 
was defending it in a speech. 

“That’s Maverick of Texas,” he jokingly 
observed. “Looks something like a baboon, 
doesn’t he?” 

A woman in front of Byrd turned, smiled, 
and said: “I think he’s a pretty good fel- 
low, Senator. You see, he’s my husband.” 


a a 


Knights of the Road 


In buses and railroad coaches, in freight 
cars and on the brake rods beneath, 270 
delegates poured into Altoona, Pa., for the 
30th annual convention of the Hoboes of 
America, Inc. At the first session of a 
nine-day program the vagrant ladies and 
gentlemen heard their King, Jeff Davis of 
Cincinnati, recite typical praises of “itin- 
erant, migratory workers who refuse to be 
classed as tramps or bums.” 

The hoboes’ business sessions passed 
resolutions that covered myriad aspects of 
the national scene. They demanded first-, 
second-, and third-class railroad accommo- 
dations; loans for needy persons; and big- 
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Hobo court: King Jeff Davis, Ambassador One-Eye Connolly, and the Duchess 





ger glasses of beer for a nickel. They up. 
held Father James Cox, who was involved 
last February in Pittsburgh lottery scan. 
dals, and condemned the parents of 
Jackie Coogan (see page 28). 

The congress also scattered laurels with 
a lavish hand. Jean Duval, one of nine 
women delegates, was created Duchess of 
Gramercy Park and Greenwich Village, 
Upon a visiting Altoonan, Lt. John Geist, 
wounded when Japanese bombs sank the 
U.S.S. Panay last December, the conven. 
tion conferred the order of the Gold Seal 
Supreme Knight of the Road. Before dis. 
banding Apr. 16, they honored their most 
distinguished guest. With a parade and a 
party the delegates celebrated the 84th 
birthday of “General” James Coxey, lead. 
er of the ragged army that marched on 
Washington 44 years ago. 





a Wide World 
Hobo special: side-door pullman 
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Gibraltar symbolizes the vulnerability of might 


Anglo-Italian Agreement 
Heartens A Shaky Europe 


Easter Pact a Triumph 
For Chamberlain—if Duce 


Keeps His Word on Spain 


When Queen Anne sent a fleet to put 
the Hapsburg Archduke Charles on the 
Spanish throne in 1704, the expedition 
failed so miserably that Admiral Sir 
George Rooke was afraid to go home with- 
out retrieving his honor. So he turned 
on Gibraltar, caught the 500-man Span- 
ish garrison, stationed there, napping, and 
took the Rock. The exploit cost him only 
60 marines. 

Since that date, this accidental by- 
product of an intervention in Spain has 
stood as the empire’s most picturesque 
symbol. Modern soldiers doubt that its 
16-inch batteries really are such impreg- 
nable sentries as popular imagination be- 
lieves. But, from the last Spanish siege in 
1779 (when Spain joined the rebellious 
American colonies to fight Britain) to 
Mussolini’s defiance of 1935, no other na- 
tion challenged the Mediterranean su- 
premacy represented by the gigantic crag. 
It is a military fact that even Gibraltar 
would be useless with an unfriendly Spain 
behind it. And when the Duce sent his 
expeditionary forces to Spain in 1936, his 

st of a new Italian Empire became so 
ominous the “gentlemen’s agreement” 


signed by Britain and Italy in January 
1937 soon gave way to dangerous hostil- 
ity. By last month—with Fascist and 
Nazi power about to win in Spain—the 
question of whether Britain and Italy 
could reconcile their Mediterranean inter- 
ests had become as urgent for European 
peace as the question of Germany’s terri- 
torial aims. 


Bargain 

Holy Saturday, the question was an- 
swered perhaps conclusively. Count Ga- 
leazzo Ciano, Mussolini’s son-in-law and 
Foreign Minister, and Britain’s Ambassa- 
dor, Lord Perth, signed an “Easter Pact” 
intended to regulate their affairs peace- 
fully in history’s most dangerous sea. The 
signers were visibly conscious of making 
history. English and Italian texts, bound 
in blue and emblazoned with the respec- 
tive royal crests, were opened on a table, 
the only piece of furniture in the Hall of 
Victory in the Palazzo Chigi. Ciano and 
Perth signed beneath Hollywoodish klieg 
lights and grinding cameras. Later a street 
crowd gave Perth the first cheers an Eng- 
lishman has received in Rome for three 
years. 

Two short letters striking a bargain con- 
tained the most important of the 7,000 
words of protocols, appendixes, and letters: 
(1) Italy agreed to withdraw from Spain, 
either when the London nonintervention 


committee agrees on the technique of 
getting all foreign soldiers out or (now 
more probable) when the war ends; (2) 
Britain agreed to recognize Italy’s Ethio- 
pian empire as soon as formalities could be 
arranged by the League of Nations, which 
meets May 9. It was for the sake of this 
deal that in February Premier Neville 
Chamberlain ousted Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden—a bitter personal as well 
as political enemy of Mussolini—and 
routed British foreign policy into more 
conciliatory channels. 

The remaining agreements covered 
every point of conflict from Gibraltar 
eastward to the mouth of the Red Sea. 
(The pact even included a tripartite “good 
neighbor” pact with Egypt, which the 
Egyptian Minister was invited in to sign.) 
Italy promised to stop spreading hostile 
propaganda among Britain’s African sub- 
jects, and said British rights in Lake Tana 
—headwaters of the Blue Nile in Ethi- 
opia—would be respected. Both parties 
reaffirmed the convention of 1888 which 
provides that ships of all nations shall 
have passage through the Suez Canal in 
peace or war. 

Mussolini’s new and strong naval bases 
athwart British-dominated routes have 
constituted the main cause of Britain’s 
anxiety. An appendix in the pact agreed 
that every January the two should ex- 
change information about their military 
arrangements in the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas. (They also agreed to notify 
each other in advance of any new Naval 
or air bases to be built in the region east 
of 19 degrees east longitude—halfway be- 
tween the heel of Italy and Greece.) In 
a separate letter, Italy agreed to reduce 
its Libyan garrison, a threat to Egypt. 

Italy’s agreement not to use Ethiopian 
or other African troops for anything but 
local police duty was seen as a possible 
cause of trouble. Chamberlain’ wants 
France to sign a similar agreement with 
Italy. In the World War France used 
350,000 native troops, still counts on them 
to balance Germany’s numerical superi- 
ority, and would object to any such re- 
striction. 

Of the pact’s eight annexes the one that 
covered most territory was one in which 
the two nations agreed to act as friends 
in their dealings with the inhabitants of 
the strategically vital Arabian Peninsula. 
They would tolerate no interference in the 
affairs of independent Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen. And Mussolini recognized Brit- 
ain’s huge “Aden protectorate” which cov- 
ers 110,000 square miles east and south 
of those countries. 

The new amity formalized in the pact 
was to be celebrated this week by a visit 
to Rome from Britain’s genial and pub- 
licity-conscious War Minister, Leslie Hore- 
Belisha. (Last week his mother wrote in 
a children’s magazine that, when a child, 
Hore-Belisha once almost drowned and 
was saved by a mermaid “with skin like 
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a luscious pear.” He accompanied the 
story with a letter saying it was true.) 





Significance 


Only deliberate refusal by Mussolini to 
keep the bargain over Spain can spoil the 
pact as a triumph for Chamberlain’s 
much-criticized “realistic” policy. The 
Briton’s next step will be to persuade 
France to join, thus further decreasing 
European tension and possibly later get- 
ting Germany into a peace-saving four- 
power agreement. The implications for 
the Duce are more dubious. His haste to 
make an agreement with Britain was due 
to anxiety over Germany’s annexation of 
Austria. Yet really to desert the Rome- 
Berlin axis for a British allegiance would 
deny the dynamic features of Fascist pol- 
icy, promising nothing more imperial than 
security. Italian papers claimed the axis 
remained the essential of Italian foreign 
policy. 

Hitler is scheduled to pay Mussolini a 
state visit on May 9. Whatever crack was 
made in the Rome-Berlin axis by the shock 
of German troops stacking their weapons 
at the Brenner Pass probably won’t show 
—unless further German aggression (in the 
Italian Tirol, Hungary) should force Mus- 
solini to fall back on British protection. 

Meanwhile the pact’s conclusion re- 
lieved anxiety for most of Europe’s dicta- 
tor-frightened millions. As for the states- 
men, Chamberlain and France’s new 
Premier, Edouard Daladier, care little 
about which side wins in Spain, provided 
the Italian threat is removed from the pen- 
insula. Strong sections of public opinion in 
hoth countries have called this policy be- 


trayal of the ideal of collective security. 
That has not weighed as much with Cham- 
berlain—and won’t with Daladier—as the 
need to avoid the certain armed clash 
which was brewing. 





Spain 
Easter and an Anniversary 


Brings Insurgents Luck 


Apr. 14, 1931, King Alfonso XIIT quiet- 
ly slipped from Madrid’s darkened royal 
palace, stepped into his Duesenberg, and 
sped to a waiting ship at Cartagena. A 
few hours later jubilant crowds paraded 
through the capital acclaiming the death 
of the monarchy and the birth of the re- 
public. (One man accidentally killed.) 

Madrid and Barcelona scarcely noticed 
the anniversary last week. But, on a sunny 
Mediterranean beach, Carlist infantry 
with red berets stood at attention as an 
officer dipped his hands in the water, 
crossed himself, and asked God’s blessing 
on the monarchy. Gen. Francisco Franco 
had at last cut loyalist Spain in two. The 
republic seemed doomed. (And no_ one 
tried to reckon the cost.) 


‘Hello Barcelona!’ 

At the start of last week, the Fascists’ 
five-week-old offensive rolled ahead with 
its accustomed smoothness everywhere ex- 
cept for the key drive on Tortosa. Two 
mechanized Italian divisions had been sent 
down the flat Ebro River Valley to cap- 
ture the town and perform the vital task of 
severing Valencia-Barcelona communica- 
tions. But crack loyalist troops, com- 
manded by Gen. Enrique Lister, Interna- 
tional Brigade genius, had stubbornly dug 
in above the seaport. 

Forty-eight Savoia-Marchetti bombers 
destroyed the highway bridge across the 
Ebro; murderous artillery barrages swept 
the loyalist lines; and tanks hurtled against 
their pillboxes. But not once did the Black 
Shirts come out of their trenches to dis- 
lodge the loyalists. (Ernest Hemingway 
reported: “The most difficult thing to see 
in this war is the enemy infantry.”) 

Franco offset the Italians’ failure by 
falling back on the strategy he has used 
with unfailing success since the campaign’s 
start. He prodded for a weak spot else- 
where in the loyalist front. In a few days he 
found it at San Mateo in the foothills 35 
miles south of Tortosa and 15 miles in- 
land from the little fishing port of Vifiaroz. 
There he rushed his best troops—sturdy 
Galician peasants and fanatical Carlists 
from Navarre. 

Under Gen. Miguel Aranda, and aided 
by flanking Moorish cavalry, the new 
troops cracked the government lines wide 
open and sent them reeling north and 
south in full retreat through the dust- 


re 


laden olive groves. Apr. 15, without firing 
a shot, the victorious Carlists tramped jp. 
to Vifaroz, staged a triumphal parade jp 
the market square, and planted the req 
and gold insurgent flag in the sea. The ad. 
vance had been so rapid that one Carlist 
officer picked up a phone, easily got Bar. 
celona, and called: “Hello Barcelona! This 
is General Franco in Vifaroz!” 

By Sunday in towns along 19 miles of 
Mediterranean coast churches had _ been 
cleared of the warehouse goods with which 
the loyalists had stacked them, and pious 
Navarrese celebrated Easter. 

Meanwhile an insurgent army advanced 
12 miles along the coast to San Carlos de 
La Rapita—Spain’s best seaplane base— 
on the Ebro Delta. This force combined 
with the stymied Italians north of Tortosa 
and neatly boxed the loyalists in a triangle 
on the south bank of the river. From the 
untenable salient thus formed the gover- 
ment forces this week began to withdraw 
over pontoon bridges to prepared positions 
on the high bluffs on the opposite side of 
the Ebro. 

Because driving the loyalists from this 
powerful defense line might hold up his 
campaign for weeks, General Franco once 
again seached for another soft spot. In the 
mountains 14 miles from Lérida, Gen. Juan 
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Loyalists in France, with booty 


Yague battered against strong positions 
along the Urgel Canal. Then, he suddenly 
turned and drove east to Borjas Blancas, 
where the canal and the highway and rail- 
way leading to Tarragona all intersect. 
Capture of this vital center might allow 
Yague to push 50 miles down to the sea, 
slicing through the middle of Catalonia 
and surrounding the armies on the Ebro. 
From Tremp, 40 miles north of Lérida, 
where the insurgents captured Barcelona’s 
biggest hydroelectric source Apr. 7, Get. 
José Moscardo’s troops climbed into the 
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high Pyrenees to within 3 miles of the 
tiny republic of Andorra—now occupied 
by French Mobile Guards and preparing 
to receive 10,000 refugees. But before 
Moscardo can advance east along the 
French border—the back door to Cata- 
lonia—he must mop up a loyalist division 
located in his rear which entrenched itself 
in the Aran Valley behind 11,000-foot 


peaks. 
Significance ---- 

Officially, the government whistled that 
the war was “only beginning” and ap- 
pointed Gen. José (the Savior of Madrid) 
Miaja as virtual dictator over Central 
Spain for “the short period of the separa- 
tion.” Meanwhile, from France, swash- 
buckling truck drivers roared into Barce- 
lona with Russian guns, planes, and mu- 
nitions. 

But no matter what the extent of Sov- 
jet aid, few military observers could see 
anything in store for the loyalists but de- 
feat. In splitting the Madrid-Valencia 
area’s 10,000,000 inhabitants from Cata- 
lonia’s 3,000,000, Franco had cut Barce- 
lona’s war industry from its chief man- 
power reservoir. Now able to concentrate 
vastly superior forces on isolated Cata- 
lonia, Franco apparently intended first to 
overrun it and then smash Madrid in a 
final campaign. 

Finally, signing of the Anglo-Italian 
pact and action by the new French Cabi- 
net seemed to remove the last possibility 
of any aid from the one organization 
that could save the loyalists: the French 


Army. 





Energy in France 


Daladier Curbs Strikers, 
Seeks Italy’s Friendship 


In contrast to Germany’s regimented 
unity behind Hitler, France has provided 
a spectacle of political confusion. Yet in 
three days last week bickering politicians 
patched up seemingly irreconcilable differ- 
ences; they gave Premier Edouard Dala- 
dier’s new government a vote of confidence 
that might well stand in percentage col- 
umns beside Hitler’s 99.73 per cent Aus- 
trian plebiscite “Ja.” 

Apr. 13, by 508-12 (99.31 per cent) the 
Chamber of Deputies granted Daladier’s 
Cabinet of moderates the near-dictatorial 
power to rule France by decree until July 
31. Next day the die-hard Senate boosted 
the percentage by agreeing 288-1. Two 
weeks ago the Senate had refused similar 
powers to Léon Blum, causing the collapse 
of his Popular Front government. 

Parliament then gratefully adjourned. 
After two years of constant wrangling and 
bungling, the Communists and Socialists 
had accepted the failure of the Popular 
Front and agreed to let Daladier try to 





Wide World 


Insurgent booty: the latest Russian armored car 


solve France’s baffling labor and financial 
problems. 


‘Arbitration’ 

The most pressing: a series of strikes in 
key armament and metal industries. The 
Premier appointed Pierre Jacomet, perma- 
nent Defense Ministry Under-Secretary, 
as a “super-arbitrator” with unlimited au- 
thority. Jacomet immediately awarded 
60,000 striking workers in airplane fac- 
tories a 7 per cent wage increase, replaced 
their treasured 40-hour week with a 45- 
hour one, and told them to return to work 
or be drafted into the army. 

Half-heartedly singing the “Internation- 
ale,” the workers marched back into the 
factories through astonished picket lines. 
Then the “super-arbitrator” laid down an 
equally successful ultimatum to 157,000 
metalworkers. He further announced that 
strike votes must now be taken under 
government supervision, which will pre- 
vent Communist firebrands from calling 
“quickie” political walkouts. 

At this news, stocks bounded on the 
Paris exchange, the anemic franc shot up, 
and French capital poured back from 
abroad. Daladier made plans to borrow 
$300,000,000 from the Bank of France, to 
float a $450,000,000 loan, consolidate taxes 
and tariffs, and with these funds to speed 
up réarmament. Finally, he announced 
that Apr. 28 he and Foreign Minister 
Georges Bonnet will go to London to con- 
fer with Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain. 


Diplomacy 

There they will try to align French 
foreign policy closer with Chamberlain’s 
“appease the dictators” strategy. First 


step: negotiation of a Mediterranean pact 
with Italy similar to Britain’s, tacitly 
recognizing the Franco regime in Spain. 
Second: trying to find a loophole out of 
the treaty pledging military aid to Czecho- 
slovakia in case of German aggression. 
Third: weakening the Paris-Moscow mu- 
tual-defense pact. 

But before approaching Mussolini, Da- 
ladier must clear up an anomalous situ- 
ation. At present there is no French Am- 
bassador to Rome, or vice versa. When the 
former French envoy, Count de Cham- 
brun, retired nineteen months ago, the 
Duce demanded that the new representa- 
tive be accredited to Victor Emanuel as 
Emperor of Ethiopia as well as King of 
Italy. France flatly refused, and prestige- 
conscious Mussolini recalled Ambassador 
Vittorio Cerruti from Paris. Last week 
Quai d’Orsay attachés forecast that soon 
Daladier would appoint former Premier 
and Foreign Minister Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin—a leading Rightist—Ambassador 
to Italy. 





The Holy Land 


Raids of Arab Terrorists 


Cause Easter Bloodshed 


Palestine is a Holy Land to three faiths. 
On every Easter, Christians file into the 
crumbling Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
At the same season, Jews flock to their 
venerated Wailing Wall to observe the 
start of the Passover. And this year at the 
same time also, red-tarbushed Arabs 
swarmed in a wild procession to the 
Mosque of Omar to celebrate the Nebi 
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for the British police and soldiers keeping 
peace in the Holy Land, and last week 
was no exception. 

Outside the three shrines, British tanks 
rumbled through twisted alleyways and 
kilted Highland troops kept rifles at the 
ready to quell fresh disturbances by the 
Arab terrorist party. A week of intermit- 
tent Moslem outbursts had been climaxed 
Saturday with a clash between British 
colonial troops and a large band of terror- 
ists. Surprised near Nablus, the Arabs fled 
through the mountains toward Trans-Jor- 
dan, leaving sixteen dead and five cap- 


tured. Later that day, a party of young 
Jews was ambushed at El Bassa, on the 
Haifa Road, and three more deaths re- 
sulted. 

When the terrorist movement began sev- 
eral years ago, attacks were directed at 
the Jewish settlements only, to check the 
spread of Zionism. British troops attempted 
to smash the movement by occupying all 
villages that might shelter terrorist groups. 
Last March they besieged the “bloody 
triangle” (between Nablus, Jenin, and Tul 
Karm) and broke up the larger bands. 


Guerrillas 

But the Arabs turned to guerrilla tac- 
tics. Split into groups of 20 and 30 operat- 
ing from interrelated bases in Jerusalem 
and Galilee, they punctured oil lines, 
spiked railroads, tore down telegraph wires, 
and sniped off travelers. Terrorist chief- 
tains announced rewards: £5 for the mur- 
der of a Jew, £200 for a government official. 

The British command revamped its tac- 
tics. Railway cars were provided with 
armed guards. Jerusalem, now doubly safe- 
guarded by blazing floodlights, is a daily 


imported from South Africa, are used to 
identify terrorists when the frightened vil- 
lagers refuse to testify. And the proud 
Moslem, whose religion despises the dog as 
unclean, curses the British rule as Haqu- 
met el-Kelab—Government of Dogs. 
Lack of any political settlement leaves 
suppression of terrorism entirely up to 
British troops in Palestine, but the Near 
Eastern policy is still a pressing govern- 
ment issue. Last year Earl Peel’s commis- 
sion on Palestine devised a partition plan 
which would divide the Holy Land into 
three segments; Arabian, Jewish, and Brit- 
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Turbulent Palestine: British troops and the Wailing Wall 


ish. The Arabs, who would receive the 
largest slice, complained that their sector 
was barren. The Jews feared for defense 
of their smaller, more fertile tract. So Brit- 
ain, with a still smaller, still more valuable 
chunk in mind for herself, was forced to 
shelve the plan for further study. And so 
the raids and killings go on, intensified 
Easter week, but always a problem. 


Milestone 

Tel Aviv, on the Levantine Coast, is the 
only success story in troubled Palestine. 
This first modern all-Jewish city was 
founded by Zionists in 1908. It was aban- 
doned during the World War, but with 
peace the settlers returned and brought 
more colonists. The sandy dunes outside 
Jaffa began to sprout new homes, stores, 
and public buildings. Jewish money poured 
in. The population sprang from 3,000 in 
1920 to 150,000, the present figures. 

Architecturally, Tel Aviv is a combina- 
tion of Oriental and Western styles. It has 
an atmosphere entirely its own. Up-to- 
date cafés lining the crooked streets, pro- 
vide leisure spots where the city’s philoso- 


afternoon over a 4-cent cup of tea. Pleas. 
ure seekers from every part of Palestine 
may enjoy the public beaches and casing 
regardless of race or belief. 

Last week, Tel Aviv celebrated a new 
milestone—the opening of its new harbor, 
When the day arrived, spectators thronged 
the water front to greet the first ship. But 
captains had not been informed of the 
arrangements and several vessels sailed by 
before one finally dropped anchor. Then, 
to the disappointment of the lookers-on, 
only one passenger—Eliezer Steinlauf, a re. 
turning resident—debarked as the ship's 
launch pulled in. 





Rumania: ‘Sanitary’ Coup 


King Carol made himself dictator of 
Rumania last December after hostile 
political parties failed to solve a crisis 


caused by outside Nazi pressure and 
economic depression. In February he 
wrote a new constitution legalizing the 
dictatorship. 


With that out of the way, Carol chose 
Easter Week for a house cleaning. Calling 
on provincial bureaucrats unannounced, 


he decreed wholesale firings and several | 


arrests. 

Simultaneously the King tried to stop 
wealthy subjects from 
abroad. One of them, Alexander Buzdu- 
gan, a diplomat, 


Justice, M. Xeni, yielded a hoard of 2,280 
French Napoleons (each worth 20 gold 
francs, out of circulation since the World 
War) and 1,650 British sovereigns (gold 
pounds) . 

The political parties came next. After 
making permanent the existing temporary 
ban on them, Carol threw the largest 
group into the street. Headquarters of the 
National Peasant party, hostile to Carol, 
was Bucharest’s finest hotel, the Athenée 
Palace. When members paid no attention 
to a notice in the lobby forbidding po- 
litical discussion, the King closed the 
hotel “for sanitary reasons.” 

He struck the major political blow 
Easter Sunday. Bucharest police raided 
the “Green House,” headquarters of the 
Nazi Iron Guard, and arrested Corneliu 
Codreanu, the party leader, with 80 
others. Provincial raids netted several 
hundred more. (Mme. Magda Lupescu, 
Carol’s mistress, has been a special target 
of the Iron Guard’s anti-Semitism.) 
Codreanu ostentatiously “dissolved” the 
party two months ago and started for 
Italy. Carol refused to let such a danger- 
ous person out of the country. Now 
Codreanu is charged with plotting to 
overthrow the King by a march on Buda- 
pest in imitation of the Italian Black 
Shirts’ March on Rome in 1922. A new 
royal decree after his arrest forbade all 
political agitation—even for lower taxes. 


smuggling gold | 


committed suicide. A | 
raid on the home of a former Minister of | 
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Interphoto 


The Schuschnigg camp that Biirckel burned 


Vienna: More Intrigue 


For nearly four years former Chancellor 
Kurt von Schuschnigg sent thousands of 
Nazi agitators to the huge Wollerdorf con- 
centration camp near Vienna. Last week 
workmen hacked at the blackened ruins 
—Austria’s Storm Troop leader, Joseph 
Biirckel, had made a ceremonial bonfire 
of it—and correspondents got their first 
look at Schuschnigg since the Nazis im- 
prisoned him a month ago. 

They saw the prisoner, closely guarded 
by Brown Shirts, strolling in the Belve- 
dere Palace gardens with a handsome 
blonde. The reason was easy to guess. 
While Chancellor, Schuschnigg had fallen 
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Countess Vera Fugger 


in love with Vera Czerin Fugger, 33-year- 
old Hungarian countess, mother of four 
children, and a divorcee. Marriage to her 
would have caused his downfall in de- 
voutly Catholic Austria. 

But before Schuschnigg has a chance 
to marry, he may stand trial for high 
treason. Charge: he betrayed his Berchtes- 
gaden agreement with the Fiihrer by call- 
ing a surprise plebiscite. The purpose: to 
justify legally the German invasion. Cor- 
respondents predicted Hitler would offer 
Schuschnigg the guarantee of a suspended 
sentence if he gives the “proper” testi- 
mony. 





Hate in the Jungle 


For three years land-locked Bolivia and 
neighboring Paraguay fought a stubborn 
war over the “green hell” of the Chaco. 
This 100,000 square miles of unmapped 
wilderness is rich in oil and has a port on 
the Paraguay River that would give Boliv- 
ia access to the sea. Mutual exhaustion 
brought a truce in 1935. Since then, both 
nations have been as stubborn in refusing 
permanent peace as they were in fighting. 

A Chaco Peace Conference, represent- 
ing the United States and five Latin 
American nations, has made repeated at- 
tempts at reconciliation. Last week Brazil’s 
new Foreign Minister, Oswaldo Aranha, 
called a new conference to cure this “boil 
on the peace of America.” He invited 
diplomats of the United States, Argentina, 
Chile, and Peru to his office in Rio de 
Janeiro and with them agreed on a new 
formula for division of the Chaco. The 
scheme was kept secret but was said to 
provide for the sharing of the oil lands and 
the granting of a port to Bolivia. 

But Bolivia and Paraguay, each deter- 


mined on the whole Chaco or nothing, re- 
jected the plan as inadequate, and Bolivian 
war veterans proclaimed they were ready 
to fight again rather than accept any 
compromise. 


or 


Mexico: Gold and Silver 


Cardenas Rebuffs Britain 
but Is Conciliatory to U.S. 





Anti-Fascist Mexico last week adopted 
a device used by Fascist Italy two years 
ago to secure money for its Ethiopian 
campaign. The government launched a 
public appeal for “a ring, an earring, a 
gold bead, or a silver spoon” to help pay 
the British and American oil companies 
whose property was expropriated a month 
ago. President Lazaro Cardenas’ wife had 
her picture taken presiding over four huge 
wooden boxes in the Palace of Fine Arts 
(called the “fried egg” for its orange 
dome). Long queues of Indian women 
shuffled past, dropping everything from 
jewelry to farm produce. 

Sra. Cardenas’ husband, meanwhile, 
was engaged in sending off a 2,000-word 
note answering Great Britain’s demand 
for return of its share of the seized prop- 
erty. To Britain’s declaration that the 
expropriation was motivated by “political 
desire” rather than “public interest,” Car- 
denas firmly replied: “There is a univer- 
sally accepted principle of international 
law which attributes to all sovereign and 
independent countries the right to expro- 
priate in the public interest . . . The 
ground of public interest may be de- 
termined by every state at its own dis- 
cretion.” 

With the United States, however, re- 
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lations improved. The Treasury, which 
had ceased definite monthly purchases of 
Mexican silver after the expropriation, 
disclosed it was still buying Mexican sil- 
ver on the open market where it has to 
take its chances with competitors. Ne- 
gotiations between American Ambassador 
Josephus Daniels and Cardenas, on the oil 
question and other points of friction, be- 
gan to show results. Mexico informed 
Washington she would repeal a 3 per cent 
surtax on imports, a tax vigorously op- 
posed by United States exporters since 
its establishment last September. 





Japanese Panic: 
War in Balance 


As they have since the first “punitive ex- 
pedition” left for China nine months ago, 
civilians waved flags in Tokyo’s streets 
last week, shouting Banzai! to departing 
soldiers. For all they knew, the victory of 
victories was at hand. They had not 
heard of Taierhchwang. 

But in the government there was panic. 
Bewildered by the first great defeat in Ja- 
pan’s military history, politicians and 
generals debated their next move and got 
nowhere. According to the war lords, the 
situation demanded that the new National 
Mobilization® Law be put into effect at 
once. This drastic measure empowers the 
government to draft every subject of the 
Mikado and every industrial resource; it 
would put the empire under military rule. 

Premier Konoe refused to sanction the 
totalitarian Fascist step. Parliament had 
passed the Mobilization Law only on his 
pledge that it would not be invoked in 
the “minor conflict” on the mainland. The 
Prince did not propose to betray the poli- 
ticians and powerful industrialists sup- 
ported his argument: enough had been 
asked of the people already—enactment 
of the bill, with its admission of a major 
emergency, would demoralize the nation 
and might conceivably cause revolt. So 
heated became the argument that the Pre- 
mier threatened to resign. 
Vindication 

A look at the map will reveal the mag- 
nitude of the Japanese problem. It cannot 
tell the complete story of China’s come- 
back, which is largely the story of Chiang 
Kai-shek. A few months ago the repub- 
lic’s military unifier was in eclipse. Dur- 
ing the summer, yielding to political pres- 
sure, he had sacrificed thousands of lives 
in his futile defense of Shanghai. In De- 
cember he had left Nanking to the invad- 
ers, who overran the capital and the tomb 
of Sun Yat-sen, “George Washington of 
China,” in an unprecedented spurt of 
savagery. 


| Right along Chiang had argued: let the 


Japanese press into the continent; the far- 
ther they penetrate, the surer will we be, 
in the long run, of victory. With this in 
mind he had rushed construction of de- 
pots and fortifications in the interior. 
From 1933 on, in particular, he had poured 
thousands of tons of concrete into trench- 
works in the Suchow area, where the 
Tsinpu railroad approaches and crosses 
the centuries-old Grand Canal, and where 
topography provides a _ good defense 
against an enemy coming down from the 
north. 

Chiang was right. Apr. 7 he hurled an 
overwhelming force against Taierhchwang. 
Taken by surprise, the greatest Japanese 
concentration in Southern Shantung re- 
treated. For the first time on record, the 
invaders fled without picking up their 
dead and wounded (estimated as high as 
40,000). They rallied at Yihsien, but this 
week the Chinese claimed to have sur- 
rounded the town and that a new massacre 
of Japanese impended. 

Chief elements of the battle: Surprise; 
repeated, costly failure of the Japanese to 
break through the concrete forts; and, of 
radical importance, Japanese inability to 
bring up reserves in time to avert a rout. 
Chiang’s guerrillas, disguised as innocent 
farmers, had filtered in hundreds through 


—— 


the enemy positions and cut their life line, 
the Tsinpu railroad (in one place 49 
times.) 

All the military face that Tokyo had 
built up since its one-two knockout of 
Russia in 1904 was at stake, and the gen- 
erals moved with frantic speed. They must 
hold the Suchow area or give up their last 
chance of uniting the puppet state north 
of the Yellow River with the territory 
conquered at mighty cost in the Yangtze 
Basin. 

Two divisions were sent by boat from 
Shanghai; a column pushing along an up. 
paved road from Tsingtao engaged the van- 
guard protecting Chiang’s right flank (the 
outcome of this fight might spell the fate of 
Yihsien); and _ further reinforcements 
were hurrying from Manchuria. 

The Japanese also acted to strengthen 
their Yangtze forces, deadlocked with the 
foe in the Pengpu swamps since February, 
Tokyo hoped the combined reinforce- 
ments—expected to bring field strength to 
750,000—would suffice to outmaneuver 
the army of Chiang, potentially estimated 
at 1,000,000 strong. 

The destiny of both nations was in the 
balance. If each lived up to its boasts, a 
clash of an extent unknown since Hinden- 
burg’s 1917 fiasco was impending. 


. manning 
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The Shantung campaign: Chinese black, Japanese white 
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Westinghouse 
Vest-Pocket Lab: Ali but a few essential parts of microchemistry 
laboratory can be carried in the palm of a researcher’s hand. Shown here 
are a 1-inch beaker, funnel, porcelain crucibles, and flask. Microchemistry 
can weigh things 100,000 times lighter than a pin. 








SCIENCE 





Nemesis of the Virus: 


2, 5-Bis Sulfanilamidobenzene 


as Flu Tonic for Mice 


Sulfanilamide, discovered in 1935, has 
been used successfully in the treatment of 
bacteria-caused diseases such as menin- 
gitis, childbed fever, and streptococcus sore 
throat. It has been found useless against 
virus sicknesses—notably infantile paraly- 
sis and sleeping sickness: the virus organ- 
isms escaped into tissue cells where sul- 
fanilamide couldn’t reach them. 

M. L. Crossley, E. H. Northey, and M. 
E. Hultquist of the Caleo Chemical Co., 
Bound Brook, N.J., decided to experiment 
with the new drug. With various combina- 
tions of its components (benzene com- 
pounds, sulphuric acid, and other sub- 
stances) they synthesized 200-odd brand- 
new chemicals. At the 95th meeting of the 
American Chemical Society in Dallas last 
week, the chemists announced 2, 5-bis sul- 
fanilamidobenzene sulfonic acid. It had 
made 500 mice partly immune to influenza 
(a virus disease). But: “Caution is ex- 
pressed against assuming that any of the 
compounds . . . which have been found 
effective against mice . . . will be equally 
suitable in human therapy.” 

This paper was part of a session on 
medicinal chemistry. In other sessions the 
visitors heard talks on how to make per- 
fume from corncobs and glue from sweet 
potatoes. They also heard the following 
papers on nonindustrial topics: 

Five gases of life. The air we breathe is 





78 per cent nitrogen, 21 per cent oxygen, 
.03 per cent carbon dioxide, and contains 
dashes of the five rare gases—helium, argon, 
neon, xenon, and krypton. No one knows 
how much of this mixture is necessary to 
life, but Prof. J. Willard Hershey and 
Charles Wagoner of McPherson College, 
McPherson, Kan., reported experiments 
that may answer the question. 

They placed white mice in 1-gallon glass 
bottles filled with low-humidity atmos- 
pheres of normal air. The animals lived on 
as if nothing had happened. Then they ex- 
posed other mice to an atmosphere of 21 
per cent oxygen and 79 per cent nitrogen— 
at the same humidity. Although these two 
gases make up 99 per cent of natural air, 
almost all the mice died within seven 
weeks. 

Professor Hershey, who has been doing 
similar work for sixteen years, thinks he 
knows what his artificial atmospheres lack: 
the five rare gases. Among the 92 elements, 
only they float around in space and never 
combine with other elements. Because of 
the scarcity of these gases—100,000 parts of 
air, for instance, will contain one part of 
xenon—only the most sensitjve instru- 
ments can detect them. Yet they seem to 
be necessary to life. Professor Hershey in- 
tends to continue his work until he finds 
out why. 

Isotopes and the tissue. The metal po- 
tassium is a composite of three types of 
atoms—isotopes—weighing 39, 40, and 41 
atomic units. Since an atomic unit repre- 
sents an inconceivably small weight (there 
are 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 of 
them in a gram), it is a difficult job to 
weigh these isotopes and an even tougher 
task to separate one from the other two. 


This sort of work is done by special mass 
spectrographs based on the principle that 
strong electromagnetic fields will bend the 
paths of heavy particles more than those 
of light ones. 

Using such a machine, Dr. A. Keith 
Brewer of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, Washington, studied some of the 
things that happen to potassium isotopes 
in the bodies of animals. He announced one 
startling fact: tissues, by a power of 
selectivity, can do the work of man’s best 
mass spectro, ~aphs, some of which cost 
$300,000. Bone-marrow cells concentrate 
atoms of isotope 41, while cancer cells 
select atoms weighing 39 units. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


Chromotherapy, theory that colored 
light can cure disease, came up before 
the American Congress of Physical Ther- 
apy at Mount Sinai Hospital, New York. 
Dr. Herman Vollmer told how he had 
placed ants in a box lighted half by red rays 
and half by blue. The ants buried their 
dead in the blue section and cared for their 
young in the red. But their health wasn’t 
in any way influenced. Exhaustive tests 
with rats and guppies gave equally nega- 
tive results. 

In experiments with- people, Dr. Voll- 
mer found that red light could prevent the 
pus and scar formations that follow small- 
pox or chickenpox. He explained that: (1) 
since blue, yellow, and orange rays ag- 
gravate inflammation, red light is nega- 
tively beneficial because they aren’t 
present; (2) of all light, red produces *he 
most heat, which increases circulation and 
speeds up healing. In other words, red rays 
do nothing an old-fashioned hot-water 
bottle can’t do. 


© A body cell is made up of three funda- 
mental parts. Its nucleus floats in a medium 
of protoplasm—the raw material out of 
which all living things are built. Proto- 
plasm and nucleus are surrounded by a 
capsule-like wall of cellulose. To the Amer- 
ican Association of Anatomists, meeting in 
Pittsburgh, Dr. R. R. Bensley announced 
the discovery of a substance called plasmo- 
sin that has threadlike fibers and keeps 
each cell in one piece. Without plasmosin, 
he believes, cells would burst; life would 
be impossible. 


© At a meeting of the Federation of Amer- 
ican Societies for Experimental Biology at 
Baltimore, Dr. Ernest W. Goodpasture of 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., 
told of a way to study the onset of diseases 
in living human tissue. Grafting small 
pieces of skin and other tissues to chick 
embryos, he found that they became para- 
sites and derived their nourishment from 
the unhatched chicks. The grafted tissues 
can be infected with any disease-producing 
organism and studied under controlled lab- 
oratory conditions. 
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Trumpets at Easter 


Among North Carolina towns, Winston- 
Salem has three distinctions: it is the only 
one with a hyphenated name; it is the 
factory site of the R. J. Reynolds Co., 
makers of Camel cigarettes; and it is the 
home of the Moravian Easter Band, old- 
est, largest, and oddest in America. Last 
Sunday thousands of North Carolinians 
flocked to Winston-Salem for the Moravian 
group’s 175th consecutive Easter service. 

Soon after midnight, ten band units dis- 
tributed themselves among Winston-Sa- 
lem’s eight Moravian churches. On the 
stroke of 2 they broke into “Sleepers 
Awake,” an old church chorale. Then they 
piled into buses and toured the city, 
stopping under street lights to serenade 
the citizens. At 5, the 410 bandsmen as- 
sembled as a unit before Home Church in 
Salem Square. 

By this time 50,000 sight-seers jammed 
the square. Bishop J. Kenneth Pfohl, fol- 
lowing a routine unchanged since 1773, 
proclaimed from the church steps: “The 
Lord is risen!” The crowd responded: “He 
is risen indeed.” The band and the pilgrims 
marched to the graveyard. At “God’s 
Acre,” where William Burkhead, founder 
of the Moravian colony, was buried in 
1771, the service closed with a hymn at 
dawn. 


| Brass-band music is an important part 
of Moravian Church ritual. Clarinets, 
trumpets, trombones, tubas, and sousa- 
phones are played at regular Sabbath serv- 
ices, at funerals, and at the “lovefeast”— 
a “communion” of coffee and sugar-coated 
bread. Boys join as soon as they can hold 
an instrument and play beside their fathers 
and grandfathers. Eldest of the Winston- 
Salem bandsmen is Capt. H. E. Pusey, 79, 
deaf, and toothless. He “hears” by vibra- 
tion and performs the heroic feat of blow- 
ing a French horn without dislodging his 
false teeth. 





Three New Saints 


Easter ceremonies at St. Peter’s, chief 
basilica of the Roman Catholic faith, are 
traditionally magnificent. This year they 
were more splendid than usual. It was the 
first warm day of a delayed spring; Italians 
and their foreign guests rejoiced in the 
conclusion of the London-Rome agree- 
ment; and, to the usual Resurrection rites, 
the Vatican added a rare and impressive 
ceremonial creating three new saints. 

Within the world’s largest church, hung 
with crimson, gold-edged festoons, 12,000 
electric candles shone down on 450,000 
communicants and on the most superb 
religious pageant. While Pius XI pontifi- 
cated at the canonization of Andrew 
Bobola, John Leonardi, and Salvador da 
Horta, medical attendants stood near him. 






























Tomb of Christ: 4 fter earthquakes rocked the twelfth-century Holy 
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Wide World 


Sepulchre Church in Jerusalem, engineers shored it up with steel. Easter 
Sunday, pilgrims were permitted to enter only in small groups lest com- 
ing and going of crowds cause the shaky walls to collapse. 





But, despite the illness that has worn him 
down since December 1936, the 80-year- 
old Pope did not need their aid. 


“| Andrew Bobola was a patrician Pole 
born in 1591. After ordination as a Jesuit 
in 1622, he became a missionary in fields 
where the odds were against him. He 
cleaned up Nieswiez, a Lithuanian hotbed 
of heresy and superstition, then spent six 
years in plague-ridden Vilna. In 1657, he 
heard Russian Cossacks of the schismatic 
Eastern Church were trying to pry the 
Ruthenian faithful away from Rome. He 
went to Pinsk, was captured, and after 
three hours of torture was killed. Bobola’s 
body reputedly remained perfectly pre- 
served two centuries afterward. 


{John Leonardi was born at Diecimo, 
Tuscany, in 1549. He studied for the priest- 
hood while working as a pharmacist’s as- 
sistant. After ordination in 1571, he joined 
St. Philip Neri and St. John Calasanctius, 
teaching, preaching, and hearing confes- 
sions in Italian prisons. Leonardi organized 
the Roman College of the Propaganda for 
Foreign Missions and the Institute of the 
Clerks Regular of the Mother of God, an 
apostolic society. He died in Rome Oct. 9, 
1609. 


"Salvador da Horta, born at Gerona, 
Spain, in 1520, was orphaned in childhood. 
He went to Barcelona to learn the shoe- 
maker’s craft, and later became a Francis- 
can brother. In a monastery at Horta, in 
the diocese of Tortosa, he labored as door- 
keeper and kitchen menial. But fellow 
brothers grew jealous of his reputation for 
curing sickness, and he wandered about 
from one monastery to another. He died 


on Mar. 18, 1567, at Cagliari, Sardinia. 

Procedure of Canonization. Billions of 
Catholics have lived and died since the 
Christian era dawned, but only about 5,000 
have been proclaimed as saints. (No 
American has been canonized.) 

The procedure resembles a_ prolonged 
court trial. First the Congregation of Rites 
a committee of the College of Cardinals 
—orders an investigation of the candi- 
date’s sanctity, miracles, and writings. 
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A postulator assembles a brief, and a | 


“devil’s advocate” searches for flaws in 
the candidate’s case. If the Congregation 
decides the writings conform to Catholic 
faith and morals, the Pope appoints a com- 
mission to inquire further, and the “serv- 
ant of God” receives the title Venerable. 

In later steps the Congregation hears 
evidence on the candidate’s reputation for 
holiness and miracles. Again the “devil’s 
advocate” works to create doubt. Probe 
follows probe, vote follows vote, year 
follows year, until the Congregation, Col- 
lege of Cardinals, and Pontiff finally ac- 
knowledge the candidate’s extraordinary 
sanctity and agree that he is responsible 
for at least two miracles. The holy one is 
beatified with the title of Blessed. For 
Bobola, this process took 197 years; for 
Leonardi, 252 years; for da Horta, 150 
years. 


The last phase is relatively speedy. | 
Postulator and “devil’s advocate” argue F 
whether the servant has accomplished two | 


miracles since beatification. When a ma 


jority of the Congregation in three meet: | 


ings has voted “placet” (it pleases) and 
the Pope has approved, the church pre 
pares for formal canonization at St. Peter's 
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~~ EDUCATION SPORT 


‘Proof of the Pudding’ 
Pictured in Report of New Deal 
in the New York Schools 


Two years ago Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
New York City Superintendent of Schools, 
rebelled against his predecessors’ habit of 
issuing dull annual reports, to be left un- 
read on dusty shelves. He had his report 
hound and illustrated like a class maga- 
zine and gave it a fetching title, “All the 
Children.” Summaries for 1935 and 1936 
stated the school system’s aim was to give 
the pupil a “new deal” in individualized 
instruction. The third, issued last week, 
outlines “actual results—the product as 
distinguished from the process.” Dr. Camp- 
bell’s subordinates have nicknamed it “the 
proof of the pudding.” 

The theme is that New York now studies 
each pupil as a distinct human being. De- 
linquents, dullards, bright students, the 
blind, cripples, epileptics, the creative— 
all receive specialized teaching designed 
to develop their best talents. 

Most striking innovation is the “school 
within a school.” Four high schools admit 
honor students to special classes, where 
they explore “their nascent interests with 
eagerness.” They don’t have to wait for 
slower pupils to catch up. 

Separate schools specialize in science, 
textiles, industry, music and art, home- 
making, and general academic subjects. 
There will soon be a Food Trades Voca- 
tional High School to train butchers, bak- 
ers, and grocers. 

The report is sprinkled with photo- 
graphs showing student handiwork in dress 





N.Y. pupil making an etching 


design, sculpture, cabinetmaking, short fic- 
tion, poetry, candid photography, paint- 
ing, sewing—even an original composition 
for oboe, clarinet in A, and bassoon, by a 
sophomore of the High School of Music 
and Art. 

Though avoiding pages of statistics, the 
report carries enough to show that the met- 
ropolitan school system is a big business. 
It operates 1,100 buildings, employs 40,- 
000 teachers, educates 1,250,000 children. 
Last year it spent $152,500,000—used 
7,000,000 pieces of chalk, 2,160,000 pencils, 
1,000,000 sheets of carbon paper, and 180,- 
000 pounds of soap. Pupils bought 1,478,- 
624 lunches. The WPA served a total 
of 21,000,000 free lunches for the needy 
children. 


Mediocrity to Miracle: 
the Well-Rested Black Hawks 
Pounce on Stanley Cup 


When the National League hockey sea- 
son opened last fall, Chicago’s Black 
Hawks ranked as one of the puny clubs. 
Eight of the players were born in the 
United States, rather than Canada, which 
usually monopolizes the production of ice 
stars. The team’s new manager, 43-year- 
old Bill Stewart, was a baldish fat fellow 
who had never played a game of hockey 
in his life. 

Stewart’s main qualification for the job 
was his ability to handle athletes. For 
years he umpired major-league baseball 
games and refereed hockey with a fearless 
motto: “I call ’em as I see ’em.” Piloting 
the Black Hawks through the regular sea- 
son, Stewart did no better, nor worse, than 
expected. His team won but fourteen vic- 
tories in 48 games and qualified in third 
place for the Stanley Cup play-offs only 
because the Detroit Red Wings, last year’s 
champions, collapsed and wound up as 
tailenders. 

Once eligible for hockey’s world series, 
the Black Hawks switched from mediocri- 
ty to miracles. Surmounting their under- 
dog role, they defeated the Montreal 
Canadians 4-6, 4-0, 3-2—the final game in 
overtime. Then they repeated the come- 
back against the favored New York Amer- 
icans 1-3, 1-0 (overtime) , 3-2. 

Last week the Black Hawks performed 
their third and the most remarkable mira- 
cle by winning the Stanley Cup finals from 
the Toronto Maple Leafs 3-1, 1-5, 2-1, 
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Wide World 
Fastest Turtle: This August 
on Utah’s salt flats John Cobb, Lon- 
don fur broker, will try to break 
Capt. George Eyston’s record (311.- 
42 m.p.h.). He’s doing it ‘purely for 
fun. His aluminum speed wagon 
(rear view, left; front view, above) 
has been likened to a turtle. It has 
two engines—one for the front 
wheels and one aft. 
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__ NEWSWEEK® AP 
— 
4-1. Throughout this series, hockey’s men [| anes ET 
of destiny , sete the breaks and ran into { — 
good luck. In the final game, Jack Shill, THEATRE WEEK | Hi 
Chicago forward, shot from behind his — If 
own blue line in the second period. Goalie Ja 
Broda advanced 6 feet from his net to know 
catch the shot but miscalculated. The  )} . he § 
puck bounced through his legs into the Maugham the Romantic dive 
cage—a 110-foot goal. and 
How the Black Hawks became world’s 3 — Grui 
champions will go down in sport records by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN dive 
as one of the most astonishing upsets in and 
history. But Bill Stewart, stretching out M 
on a couch in the lobby of a Chicago hotel, The revival of W. S. Maugham’s’ dies of the modern British theatre, not 
grinned and offered his explanation: all Tue Circ.e is at once the occasion for Cynical? Bitter? Bosh. It smiles sym- same 
winter long he cautioned his players not to great pleasure and deep regret. It is the pathetically with love on the wing. It and 
go in strongly for physical training. Un- first because after these many seasons _ cries into its beer over the lost stage men 
like other managers, he called no practice it remains one of the best comedies beauties of an earlier day—Mrs. Lang. ence: 
sessions, permitting the team to rest be- to have come to the English- try, Ellen Terry, Mary Ander- used 
tween games. They were fresh every time speaking stage of our time. It son. It devotes itself to the the 
they started. is the second because it once considerate tenderness of love from 
more forces into our conscious- grown old. It plays wistfully man 
ness the sad fact of its talent- with old albums and it is gen- — 
Dizzy—to Cubs—to Chance ed author’s defection from the tle with the mistakes of even T 
theatre. About a year ago I those who have done us griev- vent 

On the ~— of the baseball season, all asked him if he was deter- ous wrong. It moons over the test 
the “experts” had solemnly named their mined never again, as was his beauty of first loves and sighs nage 
favorites. Then news broke that changed declaration, to write plays. “I : for the loveliness of places nde 
the National League picture. Philip K. have said that I shall write \fr, Maugham where long ago one has been beau 
Wrigley’s Chicago Cubs obtained Dizzy no more plays,” he answered. happy. It flatters old age in tle d 
Dean from the St. Louis Cardinals m cE “But”—and his right eye maneuvered men and even momentarily extenuates Be 
change for Pitchers Davis and Shoun, something resembling a wink—“I have _ it in women. It is, in a word, one long nical 
Outfielder Stainback, and cash. left myself a loophole. If ever I get an _laugh at cynicism, only at rare intervals Man: 
Though the trade boosted the Cubs’ idea that doesn’t fit into a novel and _ punctuated with the relieving injection Earh 
pennant chances, Bill Terry, New York that is essentially theatre, I may change of a little acid. = 
Giants manag, still picked his team to my mind.” So there is still hope. Further proof? Maugham, the reput- milit 
win: “I am inclined to believe that The gift that Maugham brought to’ ed sourball, makes his young hero a racki 
Branch Rickey [St. Louis owner] knows later-day British comedy was a three- _ businessman, insists he is purely a busi- thrill 
that Dean is finished as a great pitcher fold one. Not only is he one of the most nessman, and then makes him, con- singe 
and is getting what he can for him.” skillful writers of his period and not trary to popular cynicism, at the same oo 
only is he an expert in the handling of — time a heroic and romantic lover. He fight 

7 me character, but in almost everything he pursues the hokum romantic point of || with 
SPORT NOTES does there is discernible the force of an view by causing his sagacious old \) pf 


“The Race of the Century”—a mile and 
a quarter gallop of Man o’ War’s son 
(Samuel Riddle’s War Admiral) and Man 
o War’s grandson (Charles Howard’s 
Seabiscuit) —will be run at Belmont Park, 
Long Island, May 30, if it doesn’t rain. If 
it does, Riddle has sportingly agreed to a 
four-day postponement because Seabiscuit 
is a notoriously poor mudder. Winner 
takes all: $100,000. 


* Horses usually win close races by a nose. 
But occasionally a hoof or a knee has 
figured in a decision. The Jockey Club, 
governing body of the turf, ruled last week 
that the nose must be the deciding factor. 


© At Hamburg, Germany, Max Schmeling, 
tuning up for next June’s fight with Joe 
Louis, floored Steve Dudas of Englewood, 
N.J., six times to win by a technical 
knockout in five rounds. 


"In the windy, rainy weather which 
drenched the 60,000 spectators in Seattle, 
University of Washington rowers won 
their 35th annual crew race from the Uni- 
versity of California by two and a half 
shell lengths. 


independent and richly fertile person- 
ality. It is the common allegation 
against him that he is arbitrarily cynical 
and bitter. Nothing could be more ri- 
diculous. No one who has read him 
closely or who closely has scrutinized 
his plays can fail to perceive that he is 
cynical and bitter only when a particu- 
lar theme is itself naturally cynical and 
bitter and when any other treatment of 
it would be false and corrupt. And even 
when he engages such a theme there is 
plenty of evidence that the unruly sen- 
timent that may be at the bottom of 
even the profoundest cynic gets its free 
and gracious and liberal play from him. 

Take, for a single example, this “The 
Circle.” Stamped by nine critics out of 
ten a cynical excursion into comedy, it 
actually contains quite as much senti- 
ment as the average exhibit by the av- 
erage English sugar-teat confectioner. 
It would not, indeed, be too much of an 
exaggeration to say that this widely 
accepted specimen of Maugham cyni- 
cism is one of the most romantic come- 





_— 


Champion-Cheney, quondam member 
of Parliament, to be outwitted by a 
young woman. He goes in for such sen- 
timents as: “When I drive about in a 
Callot frock and a Rolls-Royce I envy 
the shopgirl in a coat and skirt whom I 
see jumping on the tailboard of a bus.” 
He argues with a perfectly straight face 
that the best way to make a woman 
love a man is for him to give her a 
black eye, surely the conviction of 
dyed-in-the-wool sentimentalists deter- 
mined to hide their sentimentality. He 
evokes sentimental pictures with pas- 
sages about coconut trees, azaleas, 
camellias, winding coast lines, and blue 
seas. His heart is in such purple song 
as: “The moon’s shining, Elizabeth. 
We'll drive all through the night. We'll 
drive through the dawn and through 
the sunrise.” And at the conclusion he 
cheers his young lovers through the 
gates and on to the warm tropics with 
(I quote) their blue skies and palm 
trees all along the beach. 
Maugham a cynic? In your hat! 
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High Flight by Hollywood 


James H. Collins was a_ nationally 
known airplane test pilot. Mar. 22, 1935, 
he started what he planned as his last 
dive-testing job before retiring to earth 
and a writing career. As he pulled his 
Grumman fighter out of a screaming power 
dive, the plane crumpled in midair. A wife 
and two children survived. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Test Pitor is 
not connected with Collins’ book of the 
same name. Nevertheless, it is a stirring 
and authentic account of the taut lives of 
men like him and the harrowing exist- 
ences of their families who—as Collins 
used to twit his wife—never knew whether 
the postman would bring “a fat check 
from some diving test for an airplane 
manufacturer or a fatter one from the 
insurance company.” 

“Test Pilot” presents the strenuous ad- 
ventures of Jim Lane (Clark Gable) —ace 
test pilot, casual ladies’ man, and defen- 
sive drunk—who makes a forced landing 
in a Kansas wheat field, meets a corn-fed 
beauty (Myrna Loy), and decides to set- 
tle down. 

Before he settles down, M-G-M’s tech- 
nical staff, under the guidance of Paul 
Mantz (co-pilot and navigator for Amelia 
Earhart) provides some of the most thrill- 
ing air sequences ever filmed: civilian and 
military aircraft roaring through every 
racking maneuver known to aviation; a 
thrilling re-creation of a Cleveland air 
race, with Lane’s plane in flames going on 
to win as another plane crashes; a test 
flight for altitude in a “flying fortress,” 
with the terrifying accident that brings 








death to Lane’s pal and mechanic (Spen- 
cer Tracy). 

Under Victor Fleming’s direction, the 
performances of the three stars—with that 
of Lionel Barrymore in a lesser role— 
transform contrived emotion into the real 
thing. In fact, the film is just what Dr. 
Will Hays might have prescribed for the 
nation’s ailing box offices. 


oro —_ 





Playwrights’ Prize 

The New York Drama Critics Circle— 
founded three years ago to counteract a 
general dissatisfaction with the Pulitzer 
prize awards in the theatre—met at the 
Hotel Algonquin Monday afternoon to 
choose the “best new play by an American 
playwright produced in New York during 
the past season.” 

Last year eleven ballots were necessary 
before the critics achieved the majority re- 
quired to award “High Tor” the silver 
plaque. This year’s session failed to pro- 
vide the hotly contested battle that had 
been predicted. After only four ballots, 
President George Jean Nathan pronounced 
John Steinbeck’s “Of Mice and Men” the 
winner, with twelve votes out of sixteen. 
Thornton Wilder’s “Our Town” came sec- 
ond, with four votes. Five titles appeared 
on the first ballot; the winner, with nine 
votes; the runner-up, with four; “Golden 
Boy,” “Cradle Will Rock,” and “Prologue 
to Glory” (a Federal Theatre play), with 
one vote each. 

The Circle considered foreign plays for 
the first time. A unanimous poll on the 
first ballot chose “Shadow and Substance,” 
by the Irish schoolteacher, Paul Vincent 


Carroll. 


High flyers: Tracy, Loy, and Gable 


Annabelle Lyon, ballerina 





ARTS 
Ballets and Brickbats: 
Balanchine Fumes at Dowagers 





on Leaving Metropolitan 


Three years ago the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. hired George Balanchine’s American 
Ballet because the opera’s new general 
manager, Edward Johnson, admired its 
vivacity and freshness. It replaced the 
choregraphic group headed by Rosina 
Galli, who retired when her husband, 
Guilio Gatti-Casazza, retired from man- 
agership of the Met. Galli’s routines had 
often been heckled as stodgy. Balanchine 
promised something “advanced.” It was 
so advanced that last week the Russian, 
his prima ballerina, Annabelle Lyon, and 
the other 36 members of the troupe were 
out of jobs. 

“These critics and dowagers,” observed 
Balanchine, “did not like my dances . 
The tradition of the Metropolitan is bad 
ballet. I cannot do bad ballet. That is 
why I cannot stay.” 

Johnson said little except that Balan- 
chine’s contract would not be renewed. 
But it was known he had received numer- 
ous protests from opera-goers who wanted 
the traditional style of ballet. 

Edward Warburg, founder and former 
director of the ballet, declared it had not 
had a fair chance—little publicity and no 
encouragement. He said opera-goers under 
35 went to the opera because of the ballet 
and dozed through the rest but that those 
over 35—the dominant faction—dozed 
through the ballet and applauded the rest. 

After all the bricks had been thrown 
and ducked, Balanchine said his ballet 
probably would go on tour. He also plans 
to direct the dances for a second Samuel 
Goldwyn picture. Last year Balanchine 
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New York sidewalk museum: nudes, deer... 


produced the ballet for the “Goldwyn 
Follies.” For its part, the Metropolitan 
will develop its own ballet. 





Dancers Make Peace 


Col. W. de Basil’s Ballet Russe and the 
five-month-old World-Art Ballet of Leon- 
ide Massine last week made peace. A feud 
between the colonel and his chief choreog- 
rapher came to a climax Feb. 3, when 
Massine left the Ballet Russe “for reasons 
of artistic difference” and went to Monte 
Carlo to create his own ballet. But Apr. 15, 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


.. and a ‘Man With a Book’ 





after weeks of maneuvering between law- 
yers and artists, Massine’s sponsor, Julius 
Fleischmann, Cincinnati industrialist and 
sportsman, agreed to head a new group 
including both ballets to be known as the 
Ballet Russe of Monte Carlo. Massine was 
named head of the artistic council. Prince 
Serge Obolensky became its secretary. De 
Basil was appointed a member of the Gov- 
ernors Board. 

In June the ballet, including Tamara 
Toumanova, David Lichine, Serge Lifar, 
Massine, Tatiana Riabouchinska, and 
Irina Baronova will give its first perform- 
ance at Covent Garden, London. Subse- 
quently 35 ballets will be offered during 
a 25-week season in the United States. 
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Garden of Stone 


Fifty sculptors got together in New 
York a year ago and plotted a revolt 
against orthodox statuary displays. Form- 
ing the Sculptors Guild, they decreed that 
sculptures belonged outdoors, but at the 
same time they declared war on the works 
now cluttering public parks—mostly he- 
roic figures of beflagged and besworded 
generals astride mammoth horses. 

Apr. 12, the united artists gave the 
public their idea of a proper outdoor ex- 
hibition in an idyllic setting. Ten days 
earlier they had rented an empty lot on 
Park Avenue near Grand Central Ter- 
minal. With their own hands Guild mem- 
bers raked stones, sprinkled gravel, plant- 
ed grass and shrubs. They set out some 
100 pieces of statuary against a back- 
ground of rocketing skyscrapers, opened 





i 


the gates, and waved bids to passers-by, | 


came in swarms. Special police had to be 
hired to keep rubberneck enthusiasts from 
jumping the enclosure after the gate 
were closed. Plans were hastily formed ty 


The public trooped in. School tof 


flood the grounds with lights so that the J 


exhibition could last into the night. 
Exhibits ranged from a weird-looking | 
“Man With Book” by Cesare Stea and | 
“Girl and Gazelle” by Concetta Scaravag. 
lione to “Wrestlers” (two husky males 
built on the lines of buffalo bulls) by Her. 
bert Ferber. There was action, too. Wil. 
liam Zorach, among others, chipped away | 
publicly at a stone face. Among the ex. 
hibits were works by Dorothea Greep. 
baum, Cornelia Chapin, Aaron Goodle. 
man, Hugo Robus, Warren Wheelock, 
Milton Hebald, and Oronzio Maldarelli. 
The show will continue into May. 
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Bernsteins’ Arithmetic 
Faces Court Test 
Suit for $4,000,000 


Ten years ago Walter Winchell reported 
in his gossip column that, when Jackie 
Coogan’s mother turned away a caller 


in Jackie's 


BP eee ne, 


an 








with the excuse that her son was “with his 
private tutor,” the caller snapped: “Don't 
ever teach him arithmetic, because some | 


day he’s going to wonder where all of his | 
money has gone to.” k 


Apr. 11 Coogan sued his mother and 


Arthur L. Bernstein, his stepfather, in | 
Superior Court, Los Angeles. According to F 


the 23-year-old plaintiff’s arithmetic, they 
had withheld from him $4,000,000 of “his 
money.” According to the Bernsteins, it 
never was his money; under California law 
a minor’s earnings belong entirely to his 
parents. 

How much Jackie Coogan made as a child 
movie star probably only his mother and 
stepfather know. In 1918 Coogan’s mother 
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and father were struggling along as vaude- | 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bernstein 
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ville troupers. Then one day their 4-year- 
old son toddled onto a stage with his 
father and did “a little shimmy.” Charlie 
Chaplin saw Jackie and cast him as the 
ragged waif in “The Kid.” Fifteen roles 
that followed brought Jackie more fame 
and his parents more fortune. 

In 1923 Bernstein came into the picture 
as Jackie’s business manager. By astute 
investing he soon doubled the boy’s re- 
puted wealth of $2,000,000. After Coogan 
Sr’s death in an automobile crash three 
years ago, Bernstein married Mrs. Coogan. 
When “The Kid” reached 21, the Bern- 
steins allegedly cut him off with only 
$1,000. 

As a grown-up, young Coogan suffered 
the usual fate of former child movie stars: 
near oblivion. Last September he made his 
first picture money in three years—$1,000 
for two weeks’ work in a minor part. The 
next month he married Betty Grable, 
whose movie career was going up as his 
had gone down. She paid for their wed- 
ding reception, and they moved into a 
comparatively modest house, with the 
bride as chief breadwinner. Finally, fed up 
with seeing the Bernsteins live in sumptu- 
ous comfort, Coogan brought his suit. 

Neither side seemed to object to pub- 
licity on the case. Mrs. Coogan, calling her 
son “stupid,” denied his charge that she 
rejected his appeal for aid with the taunt: 
“You haven’t a cent.” The ex-star com- 


Wide World 


Mr. and Mrs. Coogan 


plained of being forced to sit in $1 seats 
and make $2 bets at the Santa Anita races 
while his stepfather was “making bets at 
the $100 window.” Bernstein shot back: 
“The law is on our side.” Then he and 
Coogan’s mother conspicuously eluded 
process servers for three days. 

All the to-do instantly produced at least 
one gratifying result: an offer of a leading 
tole to Coogan. His attempt to recover 
past earnings, however, faced a discourag- 
ing precedent. Mary Miles Minter, in a 
similar suit, had recovered next to nothing. 


{| Coogan’s financial predicament is un- 
likely to overtake any of the present crop 
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Hooray for Mennen Skin Bracer! 
Its subtle odor wows the ladies every time 
Cooling, tingling, refreshing — and how! 
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JULY TO DECEMBER 1937? 


... Labor’s new weapon—sit-down strikes 

.+. Mussolini joins hands with Hitler 

... President's Supreme Court plan defeated 

These and other stirring events that one always enjoys review- 
ing, can be found at the flip of a finger... and in Newsweek’s 
new bound volume is where you will find it. 

The new bound Volume X, which spans the period from July to 
December 1937, is completely indexed and will make a valuable 
addition to your home or ofhce library ... a possession whose 
value will increase as the years pass. 
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Separate indices may be purchased for 75c each. 
Mail your check or money order with this coupon. 
NEWSWEEK 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES 


Send today on business letterhead fur systems bulletin that 
interests you — Payroll, Tax Work’ Public Utilities, Publishers, 
Banks, Insurance, Laundries, and Coal Dealers. 


Made in Cambridge, Mass. Sold everywhere. Look in your telephone book. 
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BOOK WEEK 
‘Scholars’ Mugg the Camera 
) by BURTON RASCOE 
Lioya W. Eshleman recently had by Valla, was already raging throughout 
his initiation into the folkways, peculi- Europe, and the Holy Roman Catholic 
arities, tribal taboos, and superstitions Church was on the way to where it is 
of that strange race of bipeds, the aca- now, shorn of temporal power, restrict- 
demic Ph.D.s, who endlessly chew the’ ed in spiritual power, and trying to 
cud of their doctorate theses before gen- make a deal with Hitler. 
erations of bored college freshmen and Eshleman writes with grace, clarity, 
who have their contact with life and the lilt, and life. Years of meticulous re- 
world of letters by writing reviews for search in various special fields of schol- 
the lit’ry sections of the press. arship have not robbed him of that 
Eshleman had published Movu.pers — sense which sees some correlation be- 
or Destiny (Covici-Friede, $3), a tween literature and life as we know 
study of the Renaissance, dealing with it and between what is called history 
ten assorted figures conspicuous in ac- and human behavior as we know it. 
tion, thought, faith, and art, during that But, just because he knows how to 
period in history from the twelfth tothe write, he was slapped down in several 
sixteenth century, to which, for conven- _ reviews by the phiddle-de-dees, notably 
ience, historians have given a name just by Samuel Chew, who teaches English 
as, for convenience, they called the pre- to the young women of Bryn Mawr, and 
ceding period the Middle Ages. by Crane Brinton, “a member of the 
From this book I got pleasure and department of history of Harvard Uni- 
profit. Some of the characters—Charles __ versity.” 
VII, Catherine de Medici, Don Juan of I tried to find out something more 
Austria, Machiavelli, Henry Tudor, and about Mr. Brinton but he is not even in | 
Raphael were vaguely familiar to me, Who’s Who and even compilers of seed 4 
but Paracelsus and Loyola were little catalogues have been tapped for that. } 
Mr. Chew reviews the Eshleman book } 


more than names to me, and I didn’t re- 
member ever having read or heard a 
thing about Lorenzo Valla or Jan Coen 
hitherto in my life. (Let any profes- 
sor of history who pities my ignorance 
step right up and tell me off-hand who 
was Will Adams of Japan and what was 
the career of Hector Macdonald—two 
important figures in the history of our 
time—and if they give me the right an- 
swers they may not only pity me to 
their hearts’ content; they even have 
my permission to bang the Wailing 
Wall against me.) 

I learn from Eshleman’s book that 
Valla was an uncompromising, cantan- 
kerous, quixotically honest battler for 
the rights of reason and common sense, 
who was probably the most powerful 
single influence in the revolution of 
thought which took place during the 
Renaissance. Eshleman doesn’t say so, 
but it is easy to deduce, that if Pope 
Eugenius IV and the papal prelates of a 
then rich, degenerating, and rather odor- 
ous theocracy had taken tips that were 
implicit in Valla’s attack on the spuri- 
ous Donation of Constantine and had 
begun to take stock of themselves in- 
stead of exiling Valla, there would have 
been no Luther, no Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Ignatius Loyola later brought 
about a reformation within the church 
on the same principles; but then it was 
too late: the Protestant revolt, ignited 





in a prose style so stilted, so unnatural, 
so phony that I can only describe it as 
a prose equivalent of the Bryn Mawr 
accent, a locally acquired affliction 
which results in an astounding incidence 
of spinsterhood among the graduates of 
that institution, for the sole reason that 
few sensible American males are going to 
tie themselves up to that sort of goofy 
artificial noise the rest of their lives. 

Mr. Chew denounces the book as a 
vulgar breach of English usage. He was 
appalled, flabbergasted, flummoxed, be- 
cause Mr. Eshleman wrote: “a literary 
age about as far removed from medie- 
valism as the Hollywood plays of the 
nineteenth century are from the dramas 
of Aeschylus.” 

What is wrong with that sentence, 
historically or as a simile? It gave Mr. 
Chew katzenjammer. 

“Moulders of Destiny,” by the way, 
can be summed up in a sentence: It is a 
brilliant, entertaining, and _ scholarly 
work on Renaissance figures and at the 
same time it is a shrewd and enlighten- 
ing oblique commentary on Hitler, Mus- 
solini, Stalin, and events of our time. 

The Chews and Brintons, the Donald 
A. Roberts and the Edith Hamiltons as 
book reviewers are like the hams of Hol- 
lywood who mugg the camera or like 
small-time vaudeville actors who are 
callously expert in stealing a bow. 
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of juvenile stars. In accordance with pre. 
ent studio procedure, Shirley Temph 
Deanna Durbin, and Jane Withers, among 
others, have contracts which specify thy 
ample portions of their incomes must 

into insurance policies and trust funds, 





Bequest to the Hungry 


Nearly half a century ago Wilhely 
Loewenstein, a young German-Jewish jn. 
migrant, joined his brother in starting , 
leather importing and exporting busines | 
in New York. In the years that followed hp 
prospered, and he spent generously 
philanthropies. He died in January at 63, 

Last week, when Loewenstein’s will was 
filed in a New York court for probate, jt 
revealed a strange bequest: part of the 
considerable estate was left for the estab. 
lishment of a chain of New York cafe. 
terias. At the entrance to each would 
an inscription: “If you are hungry and 
without means, come in and have a meal 
as my guest. If you can pay for your food, 
please stay out and give others a chance.” 

The estate was known to exceed the 
$675,000 total of bequests to relatives, 
friends, employes, and existing charities. 
But not until all assets have been account- 
ed for will it be determined how many 
free meals can be provided a year. 
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Manuel Komrof 


Rascoe Joins NEWSWEEK 

Sinclair Lewis has taken to the tall 
timber to write plays. To succeed him. 
NEWSWEEK presents the exclusive service 
of Burton Rascoe as its Book Week com- 
mentator on current books and the liter 
ary scene. 

Known for more than twenty years 4 
a “literary discoverer,” Rascoe heralded 
the approach of James Branch C abell. 
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Sinclair Lewis, Ring Lardner, James 
Joyce, Ernest Hemingway, Ben Hecht, 
and many others. He is the author of 
“Titans of Literature,” “Prometheans,” 
“A Bookman’s Daybook,” and “Before I 
Forget,” among best sellers, and has been 
a featured contributor to the leading 
national magazines. He was formerly 
literary editor of The Chicago Tribune, 
The New York Herald Tribune, and 
editor of The Bookman. 
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The King of Diamonds: 
Barney Barnato Rose From 
Clown to Kimberley Big Shot 


Back in the days when our Wild West 
was at its wooliest and fortunes in gold, 
silver, steers, and land were being made and 
squandered, there was a no less feverish ac- 
tivity in another “new world,” South Afri- 
ca. And the stakes were even more fabu- 
lous. 

In 1869, a Hottentot shepherd named 
Swartzboy had stumbled on a huge dia- 
mond and borne it with fear and trembling 
to his medicine man. The stone soon be- 
came known as “The Star of South Africa,” 
and by its light the adventurous spirits of 
the world steered for the fields with magic 
names—Bultfontein, Dutoitspan, Voorit- 
zigt. One of these spirits was a little c~own 
from London’s ghetto, known to East End 
music halls as Barney Barnato. 

From the cut of his jib, no one would 
have taken the fellow for an adventurer. 
As he trudged into the tent city at Dutoits- 
pan behind an oxcart that carried his be- 
longings, he may have somewhat resembled 
Charlie Chaplin on his trek to the Klondike 
in “The Gold Rush.” But Barney Isaacs 
(“Barnato” had been invented for the 
playbills) became the richest diamond mer- 
chant in South Africa and a power in 
world finance. Richard Lewinsohn tells his 
amazing history in Barney Barnato, out 
this week. 

In 1873, when Barney reached Cape 
Town, the world diamond market had tem- 
porarily blown up, and the pall of depres- 
sion hung over South Africa. No one was 
doing much digging. Facing starvation, 
Barney wheedled himself into a_bush- 
league circus, but the audience of diggers 
didn’t care for clown stuff and Barney lost 
his job. He tried peddling for a while, then 
graduated to a “kopje walloper” or travel- 
ing diamond merchant. 

In those days every other digger had a 


it different theory on where diamonds came 
e tall 


him. 


from. Some looked for the stones in 
swampy land; others, among volcanic 
rocks. None dug deep because of the hard 
“blue ground” that broke the picks. 
Barney’s theory was that diamonds came 
from the bowels of the earth. The deeper 
you dug, the more you'd find. When he had 
saved enough money to buy a claim and 
hire a gang of Kaffirs, he tested his theory. 


He was right. Soon he was raking in $15,- 
000 a week. At 23 he was the Big Shot 
around fabled Kimberley. 

And so Barney Barnato came into the 
ken of Cecil John Rhodes, the Oxford gen- 
tleman who quoted Greek poets as he plot- 
ted imperial expansion. The two formed an 
alliance. Together they created the great 
money kingdoms of Kimberley and the 
Rand. But Rhodes did the actual changing. 
Barnato, though smart in business, was a 
baby in politics. He disliked intrigue and 
steered clear of Rhodes’ schemes. And he 
survived after the notorious Jameson Raid 
forced the Empire Builder into eclipse. 

Throughout his career, Barney remained 
the comedian. He had a passion for the 
theatre. Like most clowns, he wanted to 
act tragedy; he preferred Othello to Ham- 
let; and was never too busy to play the 
Moor in one of the many amateur com- 
panies he formed. 

Barney hated “side” and never played 
the money lord. He didn’t buy art or pre- 
tend to a culture he didn’t possess. In a 
London restaurant, a lady of quality once 
asked him if it was true that he had been 
a clown. 

“Indeed it is!” said Barney. And, slip- 
ping off his coat, he did a turn around the 
tables, walking on his hands. (BAaRNEy 
Barnato. 268 pages, 76,000 words. Illus- 
trations, bibliography, index. Dutton, New 
York. $3.) 

True to every tradition of the clown, 
Barney, for all his diamonds, was not a 
happy man. In his forties he began to 
suffer from a melancholy which even 
whisky would not assuage. In 1897 he 
sailed from Capetown to attend Victoria’s 
Jubilee. June 14, as he strolled the deck 
with his nephew, a sudden dark impulse 
overcame him. Before he could be stopped, 
Barney jumped overboard and drowned. 





A Bunyan of the Sea 


Bowleg Bill stood 8 feet 4 inches “with- 
out them long-heeled boots.” Many years 
ago, in some unaccountable manner, he 
strayed far from his Wyoming prairies. 
Fetching up in a waterside saloon, he was 
having a quiet drink when he was shang- 
haied aboard an outbound whaler. It was 
an evil day for the seafarers. 

“Durned if I hain’t flooded the range in 
my sleep!” roared Bowleg when he came to. 
He politely asked the mate for his horse, 
and the mate tried to answer with a marlin 
spike. That started a first-class battle on 
the poop of the old Sawdust Sal. It ended 
with Bowleg’s shooting off the captain’s 
whiskers and making a shamefaced crew 
put back into port. But Bowleg had had a 
taste of the sea and from then on there was 
no holding him. He spent the rest of his 
days “riding herd on hoss-mackerel” and 
lassoing mermaids for the delectation of 
fishermen. 

Jeremiah Digges, author of “Cape Cod 
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Pilot,” heard about this Paul Bunyan of 
the North Atlantic from old salts around 
the Cape. He took some of the tales down 
and cleaned them up a bit and now he 
presents a dozen in a rollicking book. 
(Bowtec Bix. 140 pages, 34,000 words. 
Illustrations, appendix. Viking, New York. 
$2.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Royat Canapian Movuntep Po- 
tice. By R. C. Fetherstonhaugh. 288 
pages, 118,000 words. Illustrations, appen- 
dixes, index. Carrick & Evans, New York. 
$3.75. Thorough and entertaining history 
of the “Mounties,” written with the co- 
operation of the late Sir James MacBrien, 
commissioner of the force. 


Man’s Covurace. By Joseph Vogel. 312 
pages, 85,000 words. Knopf, New York. 
$2.50. The author of “At Madame Bon- 
nard’s” tries a proletarian theme with re- 
markable success. 


Beronp Dark Hitts. By Jesse Stuart. 
399 pages, 140,000 words. Illustrations. 
Dutton, New York. $3.50. Powerful and 
authentic story of life in the Kentucky 
mountains by the author of “Head O’ W- 
Hollow.” 


Steep IN Peace. By Phyllis Bentley. 
554 pages, 175,000 words. Macmillan, New 
York. $2.50. One of those bulky English 
novels of the fictionized sociology school. 
This one shows the transition in a middle- 
class mercantile family from Victorian 
days to the present. 





FOURTH ESTATE 
The Reputation of Editors 


Six hundred newspaper men filed into a 
Hotel Astor ballroom last week to hear the 
first of a series of forums arranged for the 
New York Newspaper Guild by Lewis 
Gannett, Herald Tribune book critic. The 
opponents: Arthur Robb, hard-hitting edi- 
tor of Editor and Publisher, chief foe of the 
editorial union, and Heywood Broun, col- 
umnist-president of the American News- 
paper Guild. 

The pro-Guild crowd crushed cigarette 
stubs into the flowered carpet and listened 
politely as the trade journal’s boss deliv- 
ered a 25-minute attack: “From its earliest 
days, the Guild has adopted an attitude of 
force and belligerency.” The editors’ editor 
termed the Guild shop a “cockeyed theory 
. .. not an economic but a political mat- 
ter.” He likened Guild attacks on a news- 
paper’s reputation to disparagement of a 
woman’s virtue, “which can’t be repaired 
overnight.” 

For the occasion, the usually unkempt 
columnist had combed his hair and pulled 
his tie up somewhere near his collar. He 
drawled that “American newspaper pub- 
lishers made the Guild” because they treat- 
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Heywood Broun, guild president 


ed editorial employes as “clay pigeons to 
be shot at in an industry where the rest 
were organized ... Far from going too far, 
we haven’t gone far enough.” 

There wasn’t any decision on the debate, 
but the Guild won. Admissions at 25 cents 
a head totaled $150. The ballroom cost $55. 
Net Guild profit: $95. 


_ 


G.O.P. Hires a Ghost 

In 1929 the Democratic party was vir- 
tually demoralized by the Hoover land- 
slide of the previous year. Its purse was so 
slim that Chairman John J. Raskob had 
to put up 





his own money to set up a 


publicity staff. He hired Charles Michel- 
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Cartography and Conquest: Boundaries are changing fast these 
days. At Rand McNally’s big Chicago plant, artists are working overtime 
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Arthur Robb, news guild critic 


son, top-notch Washington newspaper man, 
to start bombarding the Hoover adminis. 
tration—and everybody knows the rest 
of the story. 

Last week the Republican party drew 
to the same flush. Noting the shakiness of 
the Democrats after President Roosevelt's 
defeat on the Reorganization Bill, Chair- 
man John Hamilton hired Franklyn Walt- 





man to return the barrage of nine years 
ago. Waltman, 34, round-faced, jovial, and 
able, is The Washington Post’s political | 
columnist and former crack reporter for | 
The Baltimore Sun. His reputed salary: 


$20,000 a year (the same as Michelson). > 


His “ghosting” ability is expected to bolster 
the rhetorical flights of politicians’ speeches 
with meaty facts. 
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erasing the frontiers of Nazi-engulfed Austria. 
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BUSINESS: LABOR: AGRICULTURE 


C.1.Q. Leaves Way 


Open 


for Peace with A.F. of L. 


Permanent Setup Details 
Put Off Until Fall Convention; 
Rift With Dubinsky Widens 


In the United Mine Workers Washing- 
ton building two blocks down the street 
from the White House, John L. Lewis last 
week stared amiably at some 70 repre- 
sentatives of 39 C.1.0. unions, seven more 
affiliates than the last time the clan met. 

There was no perceptible bristling of 
Lewis’ shaggy brows as his eye swept to 
where Homer Martin of United Auto 
Workers sat among the loyal. Homer Mar- 
tin, though still a pain to John Lewis, was 
present and quiet. But on the countenance 
of the C.I.O. chairman was one deepening 
line which might well have expressed con- 
cern for David Dubinsky. For Dubinsky, 
one of four main supporters of Lewis in 
his craft-industrial union split, leader of 
235,000 militant members of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
was neither present nor quiet. Represent- 
ing the garment union, but without power 
to vote, was Julius Hochman, one of the 
more cautious members of the I.L.G.W. 
general executive council. 

In the newspaper Lewis had read that 
morning had been a story saying that Du- 
binsky and the I.L.G.W. would soon with- 
draw. from the C.I.0. The night before, in- 
deed, the Hearst International News Serv- 
ice had sent over its teletypes a yarn stat- 
ing unequivocally that “the first big break 
in the C.1.0.” had already occurred, that 
Dubinsky “let it be known that he was 
out of the C.1.0. and ‘going on his own’,” 
and that the I.L.G.W. was open to offers 
from the A.F. of L. to return to that 
parent group. I.N.S. soon joined other 
press services and correspondents in say- 
ing that the split was still impending. 


Permanent C.1I.O. 

The meeting of union heads was meant 
to do something about forming a perma- 
nent federation of industrial unions. 
Throughout the C.1.0. there had been a 
demand for definite organization to democ- 
ratize the powerful labor organization 
which had grown from an informal and 
personality-ruled committee. By drawing 
up constitution and bylaws and electing 
officers, the C.I.O. might also forestall 
William Green’s taunts about labor dicta- 
tors. Finally, by perfecting a permanent 
union, the C.I.0. group would serve notice 





on the A.F. of L. that the time to make 
peace is now and, unless peace is made, 
American labor will have formalized its 
civil war. 

Lewis opened the meeting with a de- 
nunciation of the New Deal’s “wishful 
thinking.” Mr. Roosevelt’s decision to 





employment, James B. Carey of the United 
Radio and Electrical Workers; social se- 
curity, Charles P. Howard of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union; legislation, 
Hillman of A.C.W.; housing, Dubinsky. 
Although Dubinsky’s appointment had 
the desired effect of quieting some of the 
rumors about the I.L.G.W. withdrawal, 
Lewis countered reporters’ questions at 
press conference by asking if there were 
“any later reports.” He was told that in 
New York Dubinsky had denied having 
said anything about withdrawing now and 
that the garment union could quit the 
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John L. Lewis: interview after the C.I.O. meeting 


launch a spending program, he intimated, 
was a tardy recognition of the merits of 
the C.1.0.’s pioneering for a $3,000,000,- 
000 WPA appropriation. He prodded the 
President: 

“The C.1.0. and the unemployed do not 
want leaf-raking jobs. They want houses, 
slum clearance, schools, hospitals, flood 
control, education, and sound recreation.” 

As to his political ambitions Lewis gave 
the answer probably as well as he today 
knows it: “Labor’s voice is now heard 
with respect. Labor knows that its eco- 
nomic activity alone is not enough. Politi- 
cal activity is a natural adjunct.” 

Later Lewis delegated some of his au- 
thority to two staunch supporters. As vice 
chairmen he named Sidney Hillman, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, and Philip Murray, chair- 
man of the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. As the heads of four standing 
committees the meeting named: for un- 


C.1.0O. only after the LL.G.W. general 
executive board had voted to do so. 

“Well,” said Lewis, “that takes care of 
that.” 


Independence 

In August 1936 the executive council of 
the A.F. of L. decreed that unless the ten 
C.1.O. unions recanted within one month 
they would be suspended from the parent 
group. David Dubinsky cast the lone dis- 
senting vote to that ultimatum. A month 
passed. The C.1.0. did not recant. Du- 
binsky resigned from the A.F. of L. com- 
mittee, and his garment union snuggled 
closer to the other 800,000 members of 
C.L.O. unions. 

At its May 1937 
1.L.G.W. general executive 
nounced the A.F. of L. “rule or ruin’ 
policy and damned the suspension of the 
C.1.0. unions, which included the garment 
workers, as unjustified and undemocratic. 


convention the 


board de- 
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The reservations of the cautious and domi- 
nant Right-wing Socialist leaders of the 
I.L.G.W. were apparent then, however, 
when the board went on to deplore “hasty 
actions and provocative moves” on both 
sides. 

Following the failure of the last C.1.0.- 
A.F. of L. peace meeting, Dubinsky with- 
out naming him placed the onus on Lewis 
for wrecking the conference at a time 
when the garment-union head thought a 
suitable truce was possible. “No one,” Du- 
binsky told his union’s local executives, 
“has a mortgage on the labor movement.” 
To reporters Lewis expressed his admira- 
tion for Dubinsky, but added: “I think he 
ought to finally decide whether he is flesh 
or fowl or good red herring.” 

On Apr. 13, with the 1.L.G.W. represen- 
tative abstaining, the C.I1.0. unions in 
Washington decided unanimously to hold 
a convention next fall to perfect a perma- 
nent federation of industrial unions. After 
this announcement, Dubinsky prepared a 
statement setting forth his union’s position: 

“This newly created situation brought 
about by the decision of the C.1.0. con- 
ference to call a convention for the pur- 
pose of supplanting the present C.1.0. 
and changing its form of organization, as 
well as its objectives, and the question of 
our participation in such a convention or 
of joining such a new organization” will be 
decided by the executive board. 





Outcome 


Dubinsky, born in Poland, has been an 
enthusiastic trade unionist since the age of 
15. Jail terms and exile to Czarist Siberia 
for strike activity did not dampen his 
ardor. Almost since the time he arrived in 
this country alone Jan. 1, 1911, he has 
been in American clothing unions. He 
started to the top of I.L.G.W. after intra- 
union strife between Communists and 
Right-wing Socialists almost wrecked the 
organization in the ’20s. He owes his $10,- 
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Sidney Hillman 
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David Dubinsky 


000-a-year job, which he has held since 
1932, to the older heads who still control 
the executive board. This board, like Du- 
binsky, sincerely believes in industrial 
unionism. If it has a quarrel with Lewis it 
is not about ends but method. 

If the I.L.G.W. breaks with the C.L.O. it 
will probably do so reluctantly. Organiza- 
tion in outlying factories is more difficult 
for the garment union when it has no af- 
filiates to lend support, making an inde- 
pendent I.L.G.W. an unattractive prospect. 
The objections that Dubinsky and the 
board had to the A.F. of L. executive coun- 
cil in 1935 have not changed. 

The garment workers represent less than 
10 per cent of the C.1.0. membership, but 
because of their cohesiveness and long en- 
thusiasm for trade unionism their impor- 
tance to the C.1.0. exceeds their numerical 
strength. 

Withdrawal of the garment union would 
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Philip Murray 


Se 


not, however, mean the crackup of tly 
C.1.0. Dubinsky does not express a wip. 
spread dissatisfaction with Lewis’ leade,. 
ship. Their difference, aside from a develop. 
ing personal coolness, is more the disagre. | 
ment of experts. Homer Martin is the only 
other C.I.0. leader from whom revolt is 1. 
motely likely, and Martin’s own job hangs 





by too fine a cord for him to take on any. 
one with the rank-and-file appeal of Joh 
Lewis. 

The C.1.0. could have called its conyep. 
tion for early summer. That it did not dy 
so indicates that one more attempt will be 
made at reconciliation with the A.F. of |, 
Lewis’ greatest incentive to compromis 
now is that only a united labor movemen 
can achieve the political ends at which le 
is aiming. 





Correction: According to C. S. Wil. 
liams, executive vice president of the 
Thomas A. Edison Industries of West 
Orange, N.J., NeEwSWEEK erred in report- 
ing postponement of the company’s plan 
to reduce by 10 per cent that part of each 
pay check above $20 a week. The cut was 
made, but the company agreed to not re. 
duce wages further during the next half year 








Pump-Priming Aid! 
Treasury Desterilizes Gold; | 
Reserve Requirements Cut 


In connection with its pump-priming| 
program (see page 11) the administration | 
last week took two drastic steps affecting} 
the monetary situation. : 

First came the desterilization of $1,392, | 
065,461 in gold accumulated in the Treas- 
ury’s inactive fund. In December 1936 the 
Treasury decided to “insulate” the bank- 
ing system against the inflationary effect 
of the influx of gold from abroad. Excess | 
reserves of member banks—the basis for | 
bank credit expansion—had been rising to 
high levels, and officials feared a danger- 
ous credit boom. In simplest terms, what 
the Treasury did was to borrow money 1! 
amount equal to the gold imports so that 
the gold was absorbed with no net change 
in our bank credit position. This policy 
also afforded protection, in the opinion 
of Treasury officials, against the possibility 
of a sudden outflow of gold causing danger 
ous deflation. 

Desterilization reverses the process. It| 
is a simple bookkeeping adjustment; the 
gold stays in the ground at Fort Knox, Ky. 
The Treasury in effect “opens an account 
with the Federal Reserve Banks by sen¢- 
ing them certificates based on its buried 
treasure. When money is paid out for 
pump-priming activities, funds from these 
accounts thus find their way eventually 
into the excess reserves of member banks. 
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So far there has been no indication of 
change in the policy announced last Feb- 
ruary of sterilizing gold imports in excess 
of 100,000,000 each quarter. 

The other monetary step in the new 
program was to lower the reserve require- 
ments of member banks. Between August 
1936 and May 1937 under the authority 
granted by the Banking Act of 1935, re- 
quirements were doubled, thereby reduc- 
ing excess reserves from over $3,000,000,000 
to $890,000,000. Reserve officials believed 
they had checked a potentially dangerous 
credit expansion; easy-money advocates 
think this policy helped bring on the cur- 
rent depression. Now the requirements are 
lowered 121% per cent, to the levels exist- 
ing before the May 1937 increase. This 
adds about $750,000,000 to excess reserves, 
bringing the present total to $2,453,- 
000,000. If the whole inactive gold fund 
is spent on top of this increase, excess re- 
serves will reach $3,873,000,000—a record 
high and, according to customary calcula- 
tions between reserves and credit, the 
potential base for a $23,000,000,000 ex- 
pansion in bank credit. 





Significance 


Desterilization was more or less expect- 
ed when the spending program became 
known. In this way the government gets 
funds without increasing its debt and in- 
cidentally hits at “deflation psychology” 
by broadening the credit base. 

The lowering of reserve requirements, 
however, simply increases credit-expansion 
possibilities. And bankers point out that 
by no stretch of the imagination can it be 
maintained that there is a shortage of 
lending power now. Excess reserves have 
been increasing steadily since the first of 
the year. During the same period, while 
deposits have held relatively steady, loans 
of reporting member banks were off 7.6 
per cent. In other words most banks have 
plenty of funds available for lending. The 
trouble is that they can’t find good loan 
risks because of the low state of produc- 
tion and becaus@ many businessmen are 
afraid to undertake new commitments. 

In so far as loans to business are con- 
cerned, therefore, it is not probable that 
the decrease of reserve requirements will 
have great effect. But in another direction 
the change may be important. This is in 
connection with the government-bond 
market. Between the first week in Febru- 
ary and the first week in April, govern- 
ment holdings of reporting member banks 
dropped some 3.7 per cent. Moody’s gov- 
ernment-bond average fell from a 1938 
high of 110.71 on Mar. 5 to 109.58 on 
Apr. 1. The Reserve Board unquestion- 
ably hopes that, even though an increase 
in excess reserve balances may not lead to 
widespread buying of governments, at 
least it will influence banks to stop selling. 
Reflecting this psychological factor, the 
Moody average closed last week up to 
110.72, a new high for the year. 


No. 94,835 


Inmates Doff Their Caps 
to Whitney at Sing Sing 


An orderly: “All the men who came in 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Monday, or 
Tuesday—and Mr. Whitney—please step 
out of the cells.” 

Richard Whitney, five times New York 
Stock Exchange president, stepped out of 
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‘Mr. Whitney’ 


a dank 414- by 7-foot cell in the 133-year- 
old block which Warden Lawes has con- 
demned as “the lousiest, filthiest hole pass- 
ing for a prison building in the world.” 
When his turn comes, some time within 
six months, Whitney will be transferred 
to Sing Sing’s modern buildings. Under a 
5- to 10-year sentence for grand larceny, 
he will be eligible for parole in August 
1941. 

To the state Whitney became a number 
—94,835—when he entered the New York 
penitentiary Apr. 12. But fellow prisoners 
deferentially addressed the fallen broker 
as “Mr. Whitney” (some doffed their caps 
as he passed), and each minor prison offi- 
cial was anxious to get the distinguished 
convict into his own division. One con- 
fessed he wanted some stock-market tips. 


Error in Judgment 


In Washington the testimony of ex- 
change members before the SEC brought 
out that Whitney for six years was able to 
indulge his “Micawber-like capacity for 
borrowing” because of a general feeling 
that his brother George, a partner in J. P. 
Morgan & Co., would be “good for it.” 
Edward H. H. Simmons, chairman of the 
trustees of the exchange’s gratuity fund, 
admitted an “error in judgment” in not in- 
forming the business-conduct committee 
last fall when Whitney had difficulty in 
returning securities to the exchange fund, 
which had been entrusted to his care. 

The exact extent of the crash was not 
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yet known. Schedules in bankruptcy filed 
the same day Whitney entered prison 
showed that his liabilities exceeded his as- 
sets by $4,569,287 and that Richard Whit- 
ney & Co. had excess liabilities (some of 
which overlap Whitney’s own debts) of 
$6,493,314. 

Meanwhile, exchange members and SEC 
officials, both independently and cooper- 
atively, are working over plans to prevent 
repetitions of this situation. Under con- 
sideration are: stricter policing of mem- 
ber firms by the exchange (a certainty), a 
mutual insuring of customers against loss 
in case of brokerage-house failures (highly 
improbable), incorporation of brokerage 
firms (neither likely nor especially im- 
portant), reduction in the present allow- 
able ratio of 20 to 1 between outstanding 
loans and net capital (probable), and 
the required publication of financial state- 
ments by brokerage houses (almost cer- 
tain). 





Railroad Woes 


ICC Denies Rate Boost; 
Labor Balks at Pay Cut 


Everything continues to break against 
the railroads. Ten days ago the President 
in effect admitted that he had no imme- 
diate solution and dropped the general 
problem into the lap of Congress. Last 
week, by a 6-5 decision, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission rejected the ap- 
plication of Eastern lines to increase their 
passenger coach fares from 2 to 24% cents 
a mile. Had the commission permitted the 
rate boost—the carriers’ figure—it would 
have yielded them $30,000,000 annually in 
additional revenue. 

Also last week, the roads turned again 
to the idea of a wage cut as relief for their 
financial predicament, only to be met with 
the statement from George M. Harrison, 
chairman of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association: “Wage cuts are out of 
the question . . . They are not going to 
get one cent from us.” 

The seriousness of the situation was re- 
flected by the action of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, whose obligations are 
considered as a prime investment in the 
railroad field. The interest on this road’s 
4 per cent adjustment bonds falls due Nov. 
1 each year. But since 1899 half the inter- 
est has been paid May 1, six months 
in advance. Last week President S. T. 
Bledsoe announced that the company will 
skip its May 1 payment this year. He said 
the road hopes to pay the entire 4 per cent 
on Nov. 1 but feels it should wait until 
after the end of its June 30 fiscal year to 
make sure that earnings warrant full pay- 
ment. The announcement caused a reac- 
tion in the entire railroad bond market, 
with the Santa Fe bonds dropping eight 
points to a new low of 79. 


The Business Outlook 


Headlines and Experts Differ; 
Fall Prospects Called ‘Fair’ 


Whether or not business is getting better 
depends, it would appear, on the point of 
view. Last week The New York Times 
summarized the figures of the Department 
of Commerce’s Survey of Current Busi- 
ness with a two-column headline on its 
front page: Recession SLackeNns, Data 
Suow ... Review ror First Quarter 
Reveats Hart 1n Rate or Dec.ine IN 
InpusTRIAL Propuction—Pay Rous anp 
Joss INcREASED IN FeBruAry. The New 
York Herald Tribune headed the same 
story: SEASONAL GAIN IN INpUstTRIAL OvT- 
put Assent; U.S. Finns Usuat Uprurn 
Faitep TO MATERIALIZE IN Marcu, Wit 
Loaprincs, Coat, Orner Inpices Orr. 

As a matter of fact, both points of view 
are partially justified by the Commerce 
Department’s report. On the optimistic 
side: factory employment and pay rolls 
both slightly higher in February than in 
January; construction contracts awarded 
up more than seasonally during the first 
half of March; and industrial production at 
about the same level in March as in Feb- 
ruary, after having fallen steadily during 
the preceding six months. 

On the pessimistic side: freight-car 
loadings below the level of March 1932 and 
only slightly more than the postwar low 
in 1933; absence of the usual seasonal up- 
turn in industrial production during 
March; automobile production failing to 
rise seasonally; and retail sales declining 
further from the corresponding period of 
1937. 





Elephants had a holiday in the circus strike ... 


——=== 


While mild disagreement exists over 


the current state of trade, the differengy § 


of opinion become acute when the outlog 
for the future is considered. Last wee 
Roy B. White, president of Western Unio, 
Telegraph Co., told his company’s stock. 
holders at their annual meeting: “The ab. 
rupt decline of recent months seems ty 
have disappeared. While results for Mareh 
will not be startling. I think you will fing 


our business for that month will indicate 


that an upward trend in general busines | 
is on its way.” 

In sharp contrast is the opinion of Cg. 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice president of the | 
Cleveland Trust Co., who says in his bank’; 
current business bulletin: “This is no mer 
temporary business recession . . . It noy 
seems probable that 1938 will be the most 
severe depression year in our history ex. 
cept 1932.” 

Most economists fall midway between 
the predictions of White and Ayres. They 
believe the general trend for the next few 
months will continue to be sideways. For 
the fall the general outlook is regarded as 
fairly favorable. 





Roustabouts Raised 


Immediately after the Barnum & Bailey- 





Ringling Bros. circus opened in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, Apr. 8, the 
American Federation of Actors called a | 
strike—everyone went out but the per- | 
formers and a skeleton crew of animal 


tenders. The trapeze artists, clowns, and 
other entertainers, although members of 
the union, were bound by individual con- 
tracts. 

For three days, for one strained _per- 
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. Wide World 
... while midgets and giants worked 


formance after another, midgets and giants 
delighted photographers by tugging to- 
gether on ropes. Then outside volunteers 
began to overrun the show, both because 
they sympathized with young John Ring- 
ling North, who had just regained control 
of the family circus (Newsweek, Dec. 27, 
1937), and because of the well-nigh uni- 
versal yen to carry water for the elephant 
and such chores. 

The strike was settled to everyone’s sat- 
isfaction before the week ended. Terms 
(which always include keep) : winter rates 
of $7 a week must end when the show hits 
Madison Square Garden. During two weeks 
in New York and another week under a 
roof at Boston, wages are $45 a month. 
When the Big Top is hoisted for the first 
time at Brooklyn, pay goes to $60 a month. 





End of Pierce-Arrow 


Pierce-Arrow, one of the country’s oldest 
automobile manufacturers, has reached the 
end of the highway. In Buffalo, N.Y., last 
week, Federal Judge John Knight ordered 
the sale of its plant and equipment for the 
benefit of creditors. 

The business was founded in Buffalo in 
1870 by George N. Pierce. He first made 
bird cages, then switched to bicycles. The 
first Pierce-Arrow automobile was made in 
1901. 

The company last reported a profit in 
1930. It was reorganized under the Federal 
Bankruptcy Act in 1935 but failed to make 
a comeback. Last September stockholders 
approved a plan by which a new company 
was to take over the business and raise 
$10,700,000 through sale of stock (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 13, 1937), and it was ru- 
mored that Postmaster General James 
A. Farley would head the new firm. But 
the current recession caused this plan to 
fall through, and in December Pierce-Ar- 


row drifted into bankruptcy a second time. 

According to the trustees, the company’s 
liabilities total $1,900,000, while its assets 
have a realizable value of only $1,200,000. 
The stockholders will therefore lose their 
entire investment. 





Planes for Britain 


‘At Least 1,000’ Sought Here; 
Quick Delivery Held Unlikely 


In the House of Commons last week 
Air Under-Secretary Winterton provoked 
a flurry of cheers with the announce- 
ment that “definite exploratory action is 
being taken in regard to the possibility of 
the supply of aircraft for the Royal Air 
Force both from the United States and 
Canada.” 

Winterton’s statement — temporarily 
muffled the opposition’s clamor against 
alleged inefficiency in Pritain’s air re- 
armament. It also provided a hot tip for 
newspaper men: in London these learned 
from “authoritative sources” that a com- 
mission would sail this week for New 
York; in Washington they heard that the 
Britons hoped to purchase “at least 1,000 
military aircraft.” 


Background 

Ten “experts” on the relative strengths 
of the world’s air forces will give you ten 
widely variant estimates of comparative 
rankings. Few have accurate information 
on more than two or three countries. Few 
can agree on definitions of just what “first 
line” military aircraft are. 

But there is no doubt that for at least 
three years the British have felt inferior 
to Germany or Italy and looked with mis- 
givings on the air power of their ally 
France. Add to this the fact that the 
closely packed, densely populated cities of 
the “tight little isle” make ideal bombing 
targets. The result is a deep-rooted sense 
of vulnerability that has had much to do 
with English foreign policy. 

To fight this feeling of defenselessness, 
Great Britain has appropriated huge sums, 
built acres of factories, and rushed pilot 
training. In January 1938 she had 123 
home-defense squadrons (a total of 1,542 
ships). Production, now 200 planes a 
month, is expected soon to reach 300. 
Reports persist that Great Britain already 
has several thousand new fighting planes 
in reserve behind its “first line” of 1,542 
and that the government is determined to 
put at least 10,000 planes into military 
hangars. 

Just the same, critics sound off con- 
stantly: British bombers could not reach 
German objectives and return . . . French 
production has fallen to a mere 50 a 
month since the Popular Front national- 
ized air factories . . . Italy is turning out 


crack combat types at 150 a month... 


The Germans are building from 320 to 
350 planes a month. 


Outlook 


To British eyes the United States seems 
a shopping paradise. American factories 
are turning out planes as good or better 
than anything in Europe. They are not 
busy, by European standards—though 
last year the industry broke all peacetime 
records. 

Actually the British experts will bump 
into plenty of complications. A few Amer- 
ican factories capable of first-rate military 
production could undertake immediate 
construction on receipt of a British order. 
But no military types developed for our 
Army or Navy may be exported until a 
year after the second plane of that design 
has been delivered on a production con- 
tract. In practice, the government can 
hold up export indefinitely on many im- 
portant features as well as on key types. 
And, in case Great Britain went to war 
in the near future, neutrality regulations 
would prevent delivery. 

The best planes Britain could buy 
would therefore be the sort already two 
or three years off the drafting board. And, 
since there is no such thing as stocks of 
planes on hand, the deliveries would range 
from six months to more than a year. 





Plans to gear Canadian factories into 
the empire’s defense resources are far 
more practical. A half-dozen factories 
across the border already are constructing 
military models. Most of them build to 
British or American designs under license. 
In case of hostilities they would be far 
beyond the range of enemy air raids and 
of course unaffected by American regula- 
tions. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Cause or Effect? 


In nearly every classification of 5,000 
estates studied by the Prudential Life In- 
surance Co., bachelors were worse off 
financially than married men. 


Deepest Well 


They struck it rich last week at the bot- 
tom of the deepest hole in the world— 
Continental Oil Co.’s well in the San Joa- 
quin Valley, Calif. (Newsweek, Feb. 14.) 
An excellent grade of oil started flowing at 
the rate of 2,880 barrels a day from a 
depth of 13,100 feet—about 21% miles. 


Taxes Again 


Taxes took nearly 60 cents out of every 
dollar business earned in the decade 1926- 
35, according to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. During that 
period the active corporations paid taxes 
of $29,735,000,000, about 44 per cent 
more than their net income after the pay- 
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ment. Contending that under such condi- 
tions taxes are levies on capital rather than 
on income, the chamber announces that a 
“searching inquiry” into the situation will 
be undertaken at its annual meeting May 
2-5. “The American people now pay more 
in taxes alone than they spend for food, 
clothing, or for shelter,” the chamber as- 
serts. 

Taxes in the steel industry took 42 per 
cent of net earnings in 1937 compared with 
19 per cent in 1929, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 


Red Tape 


Last week the New York Central Rail- 
road had to file four full typewritten pages 
with the SEC to show an increase of one 
share of common stock to the 6,447,408 
outstanding. 


New Ideas 


General Electric Co. reports that during 
1937 it paid approximately $85,000 to its 
employes for new ideas. More than 12,000 
suggestions by workers were adopted, 
payment being made according to the 
savings or benefit to the company. 


Milk Cooperative 


The first direct partnership between 
farmers and milk consumers in the East 
begins this week with the opening of 
offices of the Consumer-Farmer Milk Co- 
operative, Inc., in New York City. It 
will sell Grade B milk through stores 
acting as agents for a fixed fee, and it will 
charge customers the lowest prevailing 
price, at present 9 cents a quart. Member- 
ship will be open to all consumers in the 
city who agree to buy at least $5 worth 
of milk a year and to the farmers from 
whom the cooperative buys its milk. The 
organization will be run by its members, 
each of whom will have one vote. Mem- 
bers likewise will share in the profits, 
two-thirds going to consumer members 
and one-third to the farmers. Dividends 
will be paid to individual members in pro- 
portion to the amount of milk they have 
bought from or sold to the cooperative. 
A membership drive is now on, and the 
enterprise is scheduled to start function- 
ing as soon as enough members have been 
obtained to insure daily consumption of 
at least 10,000 quarts. 


Burglary Recession 


Either thieves are less proficient than 
formerly or railroad-police organizations 
are more efficient. In 1937 railroads had to 
pay on claims for robbery only $532,939, 
or 1.3 cents on each car of revenue freight 
—the lowest for any year on record. 


Triple Birthday 


Three New York City savings banks, 
the East River Savings Bank, the Dry 





Dock Savings Institution, and the Union 
Square Savings Bank, last week observed 
the 90th anniversary of their founding. 
Since 1848 they have grown into institu- 
tions with combined deposits of more than 
$370,000,000. 


Wheat Prospects 

On the basis of April prospects, the De- 
partment of Agriculture last week forecast 
a 726,000,000-bushel wheat crop, largest 
since 1932. Private estimates during the 
preceding two weeks had already shaken 
down the market. The official report will 
probably stimulate wheat men’s efforts to 
push through Congress additional legisla- 
tion affecting the crop. The 1938 AAA does 
not apply to wheat this year. 


Trends 


Present retail prices are the lowest since 
November two years ago, according to 
Fairchild Publications Retail Price Index. 
The average Apr. 1 was 0.7 per cent below 
the previous month and 6.6 per cent under 
the 1937 high. The index figure is now 
only 3.1 per cent above the 1936 low. 


“Sales of merchandise in rural districts 
were 9 per cent better in March than in 
February, but still 15 per cent under 
March 1937. First-quarter sales dropped 
8 per cent below last year. 


ee 





{| The index of machine-tool shipment, 
rose from 75.7 in February to 107 jy 
March. Foreign buying accounted for §9 
per cent of total orders placed. The March 
1937 figure for the index was 211.6, 


§| Declines in world industrial activity cop. 
tinued in February for the sixth consee. 
utive month, but at a slower rate, ag. 
cording to the National Industrial Cop. 
ference Board. World prices of major ray 
materials and foodstuffs, influenced by the 
rise in wheat, cotton, silk, and tea, ad. 
vanced 1.7 per cent, but incomplete figures 
for March indicate another decline. 


ee 





“| Lloyd’s Register of Shipping — 
that merchant vessels under construction 
Mar. 31 aggregated 2,894,696 gross tons 
compared with 2,900,184 on Dec. 31. Ger. 
many, Holland, Italy, and France wer 
the only countries to report gains. Great 
Britain and Ireland still lead, with the 
United States fifth in rank. 


“ Steel output this week is estimated at 
32.4 per cent of capacity, 0.3 point be. 
low the previous week and 58.9 points 
under 1937. 


“ Loans to brokers by reporting member 
banks of the Federal Reserve in New 
York City were $440,000,000 in the week 
ended Apr. 13—the lowest since Apr. 2%, 
1933. 
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Unwelcome Suggestion: At Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s annul 
meeting Apr. 12, Lewis Gilbert (black hair), famous for his heckling « 
stockholders’ meetings, exhorted Charles M. Schwab (ear) to give up his 
$200,000 salary and serve without pay while the. depression lasts. The 
chairman called this proposal ‘the one sad thought in my 60 years 4 
business experience.’ He added: ‘I have devoted my life to the Bethlehem 


Steel Corp. . 





.. The company owes me a debt it can never repay. 
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Addled— 


Washington: In 1936 Richard D. 
Krenik of Graham, Wash., set 250 turkey 
eggs. Only twenty hatched. Last week the 
Senate Claims Committee ruled the gov- 
ernment owed Krenik $450. It decided that 
blasting on a near-by WPA job had de- 
stroyed 230 eggs’ fertility. 








Long Way Around— 


Munising, Mich.: Medusa Longevin, 
34, truck driver, pays twice as much for 
his pants as do other men. He has a 70- 
inch waist, 74-inch seat, and 39-inch thigh. 
He weighs 420 pounds. 


Naughty But Nice— 


Chicago: Clyde Waltner was deliver- 
ing a quart of whisky on a telephoned or- 
der and carrying $20 for change. Two hold- 
up men took the money but scorned the 
bottle. “We don’t drink,” they said. 


Like Father, Ete. — 


Philadelphia: Apr. 8 a daughter was 
born to Mrs. Joseph Cucinoppi in a taxi- 
cab. Cucinoppi himself and his twin broth- 
er were born in a hansom cab 34 years ago. 


Happy Family— 


Detroit: Charged with operating a 
barber shop at home without a license, 
Frank Valentine pleaded not guilty. “Then 
why do you keep barbering equipment 
there?” Valentine replied: “To care for 
my relatives.” Judge: “How many rela- 
tives?” Defendant: “Eighty.” 


Fair and Unsettled— 


Manitowoc, Wis.: Tale of a spring aft- 
ernoon—3:50 p.m., sun shining; 3:55, 
black clouds come up; 3:58, blinding snow- 
storm; 4:05, snow ends; 4:10, sun reap- 
pears; 4:15, snow melted. 


‘Come to Hell!’— 


New York: The Mayor of Hell arrived 
last week and invited all Americans to go 
there. Posing for a satanic picture with his 
forefingers as horns, Lorentz Stenzie said 
Hell was a delightful place—no crime, no 
liars, lots of beautiful women. It is a more 
northerly spot than most people think, as 
it is in Norway. 


These Four— 


Washington: Addressing a woman’s 
club, Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
Arnold prescribed for a male writer’s hap- 
piness: “A beautiful blonde to provide the 
romantic quality, an intellectual woman 
to pat him on the back, an efficient ste- 
nographer to take his notes, and a wife to 
cook a meal for the four of them.” 








After 20 Years as a Pilot- 
Jack Knight takes on 


Greater Responsibilities 
with United Air Lines 


He has already Logged more *& 
Scheduled Flying Time than 
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any Other Pilot in the World oo inex xnicut, whe has 


FEW MONTHS AGO, Cap- 

tain Jack Knight finished his 
18,000th officially logged hour in 
the air and completed 2,400,000 
miles of flying. Behind him was a 
record of more miles flown than 
any other pilot in the world. 

Now 44— Knight has been pro- 
moted to a very responsible posi- 
tion with United Air Lines as Di- 
rector of Public Education. 


This does not mean that he will 
settle back and take life easy. He will 
be fully as active at his new post, 
for his personal educational supervi- 
sion means constant flying over the 
air line’s entire system. 


His Experience Has Made 
Him Valuable 


It is an outworn theory that a man 
should take a back seat when he ap- 
proaches middle age. With his years 
of experience he has a great deal more 
to offer than younger people, if he is 
careful of his health and keeps his 
physical energy. 


* * * 


Read these two interesting letters—from 
men in their 40’s who are going strong 
in their jobs. 


Covering Twice 
the Territory 


_ Dear Life Begins: 

Twice my career 
as a salesman was 
interrupted by ill- 
nesses which meant 
long-drawn-out 
treatment. When I 
came out of the 
hospital the second 
time, I felt pretty 
low. Weakness and 
lack of pep were my 
lot, so it seemed. 

I had lunch with a friend one day, and be- 
fore the meal I saw him eat a cake of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. He said I ought to try it—so I 





Stanley MacLeod 


Has more pep now 





flown 18,000 officially logged hours 


did. First, the yeast regulated my system. 
Soon after, I stopped having dizzy spells. 
Today, I have more pep and can cover twice 
the territory I did when I was younger. 
STANLEY MacLEOD 


45—Match for 
His Hard Job 


Dear Life Begins: 

A few years ago, 
I got in bad shape 
and was an easy 
mark for any germ 
that came along. 
Twice in one year, 
I was laid up for 
15 days, losing a 
month’s wages. 

A floor-nurse at 
the hospital where 
I work urged me to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
I tried 3 cakes a day and got wonderful results. 
That exhausted feeling began to disappear. 

My job is in the boiler room of the hospital. 
It’s a hard job—but now I’m more than a 
match for it.—JOSEPH CABRAL 


* * * 


Slower Digestion Often the 
Earliest Sign of Age 


The digestive juices are apt to flow less 
freely and to be less efficient in taking 
care of your food—around 40. 

You can help check this lowered 
digestive activity by eating Fleisch- 
mann’s fresh Yeast. 

This natural food helps stimulate a 
quicker, more powerful flow of diges- 
tive juices. Its effect on digestion is due 
to the millions of tiny, living yeast 
plants present in each cake. 

This food also supplies 4 important 
vitamins: the Nerve Vitamin, the Bone 
Vitamin, the Cold-Resistance Vita- 
min and the Vitality Vitamin. The 
names of these vitamins show you how 
necessary each one is to your health. 

You’ll soon learn to like the fresh, 
malty taste of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Eat 3 cakes regularly every day—1 cake 
\4 hour before each meal. This half 
hour allows time for the extra flow of 
digestive juices to be ready to act on 
the food you eat. 


Copyright, 1938, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Spending and Recovery 


- for the date, the Presi- 
dent’s message on recovery completely 
fulfilled the predictions made on this page 
three weeks ago. There was the nostalgic 
harking back to 1933, the fixing of blame 
for the depression on “certain highly un- 
desirable practices” in the business com- 
munity, the expression of faith in infla- 
tionary recovery and the persistent fail- 
ure to recognize the real causes of business 
fear. 

The core of the President’s analysis and 
apologia is the statement that “produc- 
tion outran the ability to buy” and that 
the reason for overproduction was fear— 
fear of war abroad, fear of inflation and 
fear of nationwide strikes. 

It is true that fear of these three evils 


caused some over-production. But the 
President fails to take note of the 
fears which caused not overproduction, 


but underconsumption. The railroads, the 
public utilities, the shipping companies. 
the large builders of and_ office 
buildings and factories are customers, too, 
and it was their purchasing power which 
all but shriveled up long before that of 
goods, who are 
concern. These 
railroads whose 


houses 


the buyers of consumers’ 
the President’s poignant 
potential customers—the 
wage bills and tax bills had eaten up the 
money that might have gone into new 
and necessary equipment, the utilities who 
were unable to determine whether Morgan 
or Lilienthal spoke the policy of the gov- 
ernment, the shipping who 
could not get money for new ships from 
the government and who could give no 
assurance to prospective private investors 
as to what the government intended to do 
about shipping or shipping labor, and the 
potential builders plans were 
blocked by prohibitive wage rates im- 
posed by the labor barons of the great 
cities—they were the victims of fear. too, 
as well as those who piled up inventories. 
They were the victims of fears which grew 
directly or indirectly out of the policies of 
the Administration. 

Little or nothing has been done to re- 
move those fears. In fact the statement 
that “since January 1, 1937, the President 
has recommended to the Congress only 
four measures of major importance to the 
business of the country” is shocking in its 
implicit failure to recognize the signifi- 
cance of a score of official acts and recom- 
mendations in that period which paralyzed 
private investment, replacement, expan- 
sion, production and employment. It omits 


companies 


Ww hose 


the granddaddy of all fears, court packing, 
which would have impaired the independ- 
ence of the judiciary—the guarantor 
against untrammeled legislative or execu- 
tive destruction of individual civil and 
property rights. It omits complacency in 
the face of labor disorders and stated op- 
position to reductions in hourly wage 
rates coupled with advocacy of immediate 
price reductions. It omits stubborn re- 
sistance to the scrapping of destructive tax 
policies. It omits reckless official reference 
to the desirability of abolishing all holding 
companies, to a “strike” of private capital 
and half-dozen other threatening pro- 
nouncements. 

The new emergency program is not star- 
tling except in its larger implications. The 
country can afford a few more billions of 
debt. In fact, since months have passed 
without a genuine effort to relieve the ob- 
stacles to private investment, a plausible 
case can be made for the proposition that 
public spending is indispensable now. The 
hitch will come in the fact that no such 
united nation springs to the President's 
side as in 1933. And _ that 
reasons. First, there is the absence of any 
that the past three 
economic maypole dancing in which the 
Administration indulged will 
end: lacking that assurance it is 
highly doubtful that private business will 
avoid long-term commitments any the less 
than it has in the past vear. Second, to a 
degree, the new burst of spending will it- 
self contribute to the fears which have 
paralyzed investment: the President's 
message seems to assume that an appar- 
ently unlimited amount of purchasing 
power can be drawn from the future pro- 
ductive capacity of the nation. 

We need fear no catastrophic results 
from this reversion to spending if only it 
is accompanied by the tragically delayed 
but still feasible building of public con- 
fidence. There is no need to choose, as the 
President suggested, between the aban- 
donment of existing reforms or the routing 
of an ever larger proportion of the nation- 
al income through the Federal Treasury. 
Only ultra-reactionaries advocate the first 
course; and only state socialists, the sec- 
ond. What the great and growing group of 
liberals—those liberals who once followed 
the President with enthusiasm—desire is 
the administration of reforms in such a 
way as to fulfill the real purposes for which 
they were designed and, coupled with that, 
evidences of sympathetic understanding 
of the problems of investors and producers. 

We are reminded in the fireside chat 
that weak governments cause dictator- 


is so for two 


assurance vears of 


has come 


to an 


——=== 


ships. That is true. But excessive and yp. 
just taxation and uncertain economic poli. 
cies are the manifestations of weak goy. 
ernment. In the glaring absence of Willing. 
ness on the part of the Executive to rogt 
out such manifestations here, the hope of 
the nation must rest in the growing 
strength and alertness of Congress. And jt 
will be the foree and clarity of public 
opinion alone that will embolden Congress 
to put a solid foundation under the flimsy 
structure public spending will rear, 


Neglecting the Railroads 
The brevity of the President’s rai. 


road message and his failure to include jp 
it any cut-and-dried solution have been 
sharply criticized by the very people who 
rejoiced in his reorganization defeat. Their 
complaint is not altogether incomprehen- 
sible in view of the general understanding 
in the early months of this year that out 
of the recommendations of his official and 
non-governmental advisers on the rail- 
road problem would come concrete sug. 
gestions from the President. Nevertheless 
the fact is that in handing the problem to 
Congress the President followed with seru- 
pulous care the dictates of constitutional 
decorum. This abrupt change in manner 
is less significant at the moment than the 
question of whether Congress will rise to 
the occasion. For Mr. Roosevelt’s  sur- 
render can mean little, ultimately, if Con- 
gress is unwilling to follow through. 

The railroad problem is the problem of 
Congress and the creature to whom it has 
delegated certain of its powers—the ICC. 
Broadly speaking, the Commission has had 
the power to avert most of the dangers 
that now threaten the railroads with dis- 
aster. Yet, over the past five years, the 
action of the Commission has only been 
desultory and half-hearted. Meanwhile, 
Congress has been busy piling new bur- 
dens on the railroads in the form of broad 
concessions to labor. As a result, the rail- 
roads, struggling to remain solvent in the 
ever-narrowing margin between their rev- 
enues, fixed by the ICC, and their costs, 
of which wages are the largest, are now im 
the grip of a reduction in business activity 
beyond remedying by the most extrava- 
gant burst of national spending. 

Immediate financial assistance can be 
helpful in staying the moment of reckon- 
ing. But within many months the funda- 
mental difficulties of the railroads must be 
dealt with, or we shall have an_ uncon 
trollable sequence of financial failure and 
unemployment. 

The job is now up to Congress. Even 
though action has been delayed in al 
ticipation of specific Executive recom 
mendations, for Congress to adjourn with- 
out having passed legislation looking to 4 
solution next year or the year after will 
be a deplorable shirking of the obliga 
tions which rest squarely upon it. 
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Under his fingers...the reason 


you ll like Paul Jones! 


, three letters...D-R-Y... 
spell one big reason why so 
many men of discerning taste find 
Paul Jones Whiskey to their liking! 

For Paul Jones, you see, is a truly 
DRY whiskey—hearty and robust 
(as a man’s whiskey should be!) ... 
yet without a trace of sweetness in 
its make-up. 

And this crisp, clean- flavored 


quality of DRYNESS is just one of 
many reasons why Paul Jones has 
been famous as “A Gentleman’s 
Whiskey” since 1865. Try Paul 
Jones—discover a// the reasons! 

Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated 

Louisville & Baltimore 
* 
A blend of straight whiskies 
100° straight whiskies—90 proof 
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With Independent Tobacco Experts.. 





WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST 





aT ERE are the facts! Sworn records show that among indepen- 


ie ~y dent tobacco experts, Lucky Strike has twice as many exclusive ~ , — ——— 
smokers as have all other cigarettes put together. These men = 
are auctioneers, buyers and warehousemen. They deal with all, but | Have You ate plat 


are not connected with any manufacturer. They know tobacco from 
A to Z...and they smoke Luckies...2 to 1! 

Remember, too, that every Lucky Strike gives you the throat pro- 
tection of the exclusive process, “It’s Toasted.” This process removes 
certain harsh irritants present in all tobacco, and makes Lucky Strike 
a light smoke—easy on your throat. 







the Chant of the 
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